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German roads will get you M ■ 
there - to the Palatinate . 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine yjelds 
up to three litres of various 
kinds of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Muller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewurztraminer; Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemutlichkeit and good 
cheer As at the Annual Bad '/ . 
Diirkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
sausage market; the *; 
Deidesheim goat auction arid 
the election of the German 
Wine Queenin Neiistadt. Stay 
the night in wine-growing • 
villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur.: 

Visit Germany and jet the Wine 
Route be your guide. 
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The defence of Europe: need 
for a Pax Atlantica 
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P resident Roosevelt said in Yalta in 
1945 that the Americans would be 
out of Europe' in two years. Stalin 
couldn't wait to see them go, so they 
stayed — despite Washington’s warning 
about entangling alliances. 

After 40 years of containment-Euro¬ 
peans are bound to ask themselves today 
whether the onus ought not to be mainly 
on them to look after their own security. 

Three scenarios are at their disposal: 
an illusion, nn imbalance and a task. 

First the illusion: that America will con¬ 
tinue to play the role in Europe it has play¬ 
ed without demur for the past 40 years. 

This presupposes that the United 
States will disregard the doubts that 
hove bef&Uen politicians of huh panics. 
ttinTTigiTitunnndin and mass opinion ami 
the malaise in transatlantic ties reflected 
in the Libya crisis. 

Few Germans have realised that after 
the Mansfield resolution and the Nunn 
amendment budget constraints are now 
growing overwhelming and sure to have 
far-reaching political consequences for 
transatlantic ties. 

The Gramm-Rudman move to brake 
US Federal budget spending may have 
fallen foul of the Supreme Court but alt¬ 
ernative measures are sure to follow. ■ 
The high priority given to SDI and the 
low-opinion in which European Loyalty 
toward the United States is held may 
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lead to the American presence in Eu¬ 
rope declining dramatically without So¬ 
viet counter-concessions. ' 

On 13 May Henry Kissinger wrote in 
the Washington Post that all US forces 
and systems needed for America's world 
role ought to be withdrawn from Europe 
because European cooperation 'could 
not be counted on in an emergency.. 

! The. sheer weight of-any opinion 
voiced, by such an experienced foreign: 
Policymaker as Dr Kissinger was argu¬ 


ably less important than the approving 
note sounded by the Pentagon and the 
State Department. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski, national secur¬ 
ity adviser to President Carter, recently 
wrote in Foreign Affairs that the Euro¬ 
peans would do well to take their secur¬ 
ity into their own hands. 

Second the imbalance, starting with the 
Europeanisation of Europe advocated by 
leading German Social Democratic think¬ 
ers and ending with the miracle of the So¬ 
viet Union forgetting Lenin’s mission to 
make the world safe for Communism. 

Between these two targets there are 
ominous intermediate moves such as 
scaling down the Bundeswelir and, logi¬ 
cally, other Nato forces stationed in 
Germany to a “structural non-aggressive 
capability," possibly with counter-con¬ 
cessions by the East (and possibly not). 

Then there is the draft treaty on 
chi.iuik.Ml weapons di.iwn up by the SlM> 
and the East Get man Cyipmuuisi J’auy 
(SED). which undermines Nato's nego¬ 
tiating position. 

The Social Democrats and the SED are 
also to confer on Social Democratic policy 
objectives in connection with the updating 
of the 1959 Bad Godesberg manifesto. 

A final imbalance factor is the ideo¬ 
logical game played by the Communists, 
with their one-eyed post-war anti-Fasc- 
ism and its effect on their view of history 
and the future. 

How is the dynamism of these ideas to 
be brought to a halt once they have been 
unleashed in the heart Of Europe? On 
balance they tend, as a former adviser of 
Helmut Schmidt’s has warned, toward 
jumping the gun on capitulation. 

This is the reason for the uncertainty 
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neighbouring countries, especially owA .dqrtlajghas bear 

France feel about the Federal Republic mind>t^^rimh,^nd;,f^nch nuclear 
of Germany. \ potential:* '! - ■*+$*•*. • 


No end to deterrence in sight 
in spite of hopeful -signs 


N either & firm deadline has been 
agreed for a second summit meet¬ 
ing between President Reagan and Gen¬ 
eral Secretary Gorbachov nor .have 
arms control talks between the super¬ 
powers seriously begun., • ,: 

All,that went on in-the sandpits of the 
negotiating teams in Geneva, -Vienna 
and Stockholm before:the summer re¬ 
cess was the usual trench warfare. •. •. 

Yet there sedms to have been a breath 
of fresh spring air in the dialogue be¬ 
tween the US President and the Soviet 
Pprty leader.; . - , 1 ■ 

Since June the proposals! letters and 
statements by both-sides have, for the, 
first 'time .ini years of standstill, con¬ 
tained the outlines of a possible arms 


1 _ ~ (i ;iriin'n I killx Mil's'll 1 Frankfurter Uumlschati) 

Rtfusirdless ..t lip scrui-c paid \» Eu- It must group a conventional force 

ropo ; 'wbaMs-involv«d4«-th®laiMii»wflrifl- • around- die AngJo-^renoh-nuciear-deiei^ 

lion on the fateful German fascination rent and devise an extended air defence 
with a separate path independent of and capability as an accompnmmenl to SDL 
opposed to the West. Yet the final guarantee must still de- 

Third and last, the task must be to en- rive from America’s extended deterr- 
sure that free Western Europe gains a ence. which must stay firmly based in 
political and strategic identity to go with Europe in the form of US forces sta- 
its cultural and economic identity. tioned close to the intra-German bo rder. 

U has both European and Atlantic di- The Pox Americana, inclusive of its 
mensions. To think solely in terms of Eu- nuclear guarantees, laid the groundwork 

rope would be, intentionally or unimen- for economic recovery in countries west 
tionally,toplqy-Mr.Gorbachov’sgame;the of the intra-German border after 30 
Soviet leader wop Id dearly like to rale the years of war and civil war in Europe, 
roos^ in hfs"‘‘Eurdpeah1io.iise.” What we now need is a Pox Atlantica, 

yet. to think* solely in transatlantic including an American share of respon- 
terms would be tp fail,in tfnft attempt to sibility in keeping with Kennedy’s twin- 
piece Euro^d^tty^'f .&» pillar concept of which mention is so of- 

t Europ&ifiaM&iysolvfcclhd has no ten made. - 
alternative |uf -of its what is required of the Europeans is, 

DwA.dqsfln.j^has no oWi.csbear in as j n the days of Robert Schuman and 
mind'’%;$ritish,$rid;".tf#n ch nuclear Konrad Adenauer, the temerity of real- 
potentlai:* , ' , ; - -; •••, ism. 

■ The key concepts afe logically and 

• e l j factually interlinked. They are: 

•rence in signt • variable geometry of institutions; 

■i . . " . : - • implementation of the Luxembourg 

kW A ftil cfUrto J resolutions 'on id wider European; market 

ipduT’Slgll^ and currency; 

■■ " > 1 ■' • technblogical bead way, including 

control agreement between Washington space Research polities'associated With 
and Moscow: but independent of the tinhed States; 

This development is the more sur- • and, finally but first and foremost, the 
prising as prophets of doom have lately two pillars of Nato.. , 

forecast the end of disarmament bids That would establish‘trnnSattailtlc fies 

and a new arms race. on a basis of partnership and giye?LH 

Their imaginations were fired by Pfe- rppe both a rpje and a resppnsibilily ip 
sideht Reagan’s aniiduncemcnt that the security and arms control. . 

United States no longer felt ( bo^ind by 1 Wo-one qas agrehter interest in security 

Salt 2, which it had ‘ never ratified and and arms control and no^ne has grptef 

which had Iri arly cas6 expired. rcspbrisibljity for them, than the Germans 

He did, however, say Arperica .might |n the free pay) of their country. 
reconsider this ! decision if the Soviet What Is needed, is an appreciqtiop of 
Onion were to stop violating the agree- the lru<? situation, a tjefinitiop of our, in- 
nient, which It'was palpably'doing. . ' terestsapd the.courageqf.our coqvic- 
This .announcement could be re- tions. i(( , i: Mlcfwcf StUrmcr*. , 

gardqd either as n ^ever ing of bpnds pr ; ■ . : (Lfan feEmcr Allj&emcinc Zebu ftg 

Continued on page 3 nir£>euischlaml.2J July ly&G) 


control agreement between Washington 
and Moscow: ' " 

This development is the more sur¬ 
prising as prophets of doom have lately 
forecast the end of disarmament bids 
and a new arms race. * 

Their Imaginations were fired by Pre¬ 
sident Reagan's announcement that the 
United States no longer feU bo^nd by 
Salt 2, which it had never ratified and 

which had irt ariy cas6 expired. 

He did, however, say Arperica .might 

reconsider this decision if the Soyiet 
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Cavalier French attitude on conservation 
starts to grate on German nerves 


M any Germans are at a loss Lo ac¬ 
count for the careless way in 
which Paris reacts to Franco-German 
environmental problems. . . 

The latest conflict has arisen in con-- 
ncction with Cattenom nuclear power 
station, only a few miles from the Ger¬ 
man border. 

■ Ebcrliard Meller of the Confedera¬ 
tion of German Industry (BDI) in Co-, 
logne, where he is head of environmen¬ 
tal affairs, says he is seen by French 
counterparts as a deep green ecplogist. 

1 It makes him feel distinctly odd, espe¬ 
cially as he sees himself as a staunch 
custodian of German industrial Interests. 

Misunderstandings of this kind just 
show how widely French and Gcrmnn 
views differ on environmental matters. 

Differences in economic potential and 
political outlook also contribute toward 
unequal readiness to protect the air, water 
and soil from harmfu I substances. 

Both sides can take a dim view of 
each other as a result, and even the 
inuch-vauntcd mainstay of Franco-Ger¬ 
man friendship was recently reviewed in 
a Bundesrat debate as a result. 

Bonn Environment Minister Walter 
Wallmann is banking on friendly coop¬ 
eration rather than confrontation and Hr 
ligation in relations with France. 

Political Leaders in the Saar are less ‘ 
conciliatory. Saar Environment Minis¬ 
ter Jo Lclncn says the French are over¬ 
taxing Franco-German friendship with 
their Cattenom complex. 

He prefers litigation to what Herr 
Wallmann terms cordial and confiden¬ 
tial negotiations. “Politically,*" Herr 
Lcincn says, “everything imaginable has 
been tried out in vain.” 

He has more in mind than the admin¬ 
istrative court case. The Saar is to refuse 
permission for French nuclear power to 
be fed via the Saar into the European 
grid, the aim being to ensure that Cat- 
lenom is a commercial fiasco. 

“If need be," Social Democrat Leinen 
says, “we will dismantle the pylons.” 

Christian Democrat Klaus Tdpfer, En¬ 
vironment Minister in the neighbouring 
Rhineland-Palatinate, fears.the domestic 
atomic energy dispute could impose a 
burden on foreign policy as a result. . 

Lutz Stavenhagen, Minister of State at 
the Bonn Foreign Office, where he is re¬ 
sponsible Tor European affairs, feels the 
only effect the Saar's court case has had 
is that the French have shelved all negoti¬ 
ations until the case has been heard. 

Cottenom is certainly the latest and 
most irksome link in a chain of Fraijco- 
Germnn environmental upsets. 

Peugeot chief executive Jacques Cal- 
vet dismissed German environmental 
efforts in connection with vehicle emis¬ 
sion and catalytic converters as the 
handiwork of n “hysterical gang." 

The French government obediently 
played for lime on the issue in the Euro¬ 
pean Community. 

The Saar is the dirtiest river in Eu¬ 
rope from where it Is joined by the Ros¬ 
so I, a river used by a French chemical 
works in Carling as an Open drain for 
Waste that conveniently flows down¬ 
stream into neighbouring Germany. 

President Mitterrand is tight lipped and 
shows no signs of appreciating German 
nuclear fears in the wake of Chernobyl. 

“If everyone had taken as many se¬ 
curity precautions as France in respect 
of Cattenom,” he told Chancellor Kohl, 
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“the Soviet catastrophe need never have 
occurred.” 

This reaction Is unlikely to have come 
as a surprise to the Chancellor even 
though Chernobyl by no means went 
unnoticed in France. 

■ But French politicians of all hues, in¬ 
dustrialists and trade unionists, nuclear 
experts and an overwhelming majority 
of public opinion are firmly convinced 
that a Chernobyl-style accident simply 
couldn't happen in a French power 
rcact'ot. 

French self-assurance almost inevi¬ 
tably results from economic compulsion 
and the aim bf ensuring greater inde¬ 
pendence from oil imports. 

Over 40 nuclear power stations meet 
two thirds of French demand for indus¬ 
trial and domestic electric power. 
France's current account deficit is so 
heavy it simply couldn't afford to im¬ 
port coal, oil and natural gas instead. 

So atomic energy is a much more cru¬ 
cial mainstay of the present standard of 
living in France than it is in, say, Germany. 

Cattenom would also establish a 
precedent. If the four reactor blocks on 
the Moselle had to be equipped with ad¬ 
ditional safety features extra safety pre¬ 
cautions must logically be installed at 
other reactor?. 

Otherwise the French government 
would tacitly admit that it- attached 
greater importance to German worries 
over the safety of nuclear installations 
than to French views on the subject. 

French opinion tends in any case to 
attach priority to job security rather 
than to environmental protection. No 
leading French political party or group 


gives pride of place to ecological con¬ 
siderations. 

The CGT, France’s Communist trade 
union confederation, is-the keenest advoc¬ 
ate of atomic energy, arguing that even 
higher unemployment is the alternative. 

German observers repeatedly attribute 
the limited importance atfqched to envi¬ 
ronmental protection in France to the po¬ 
or performance of French industry. 

Procrastination, delaying tactics and 
playing for time are the.best way to de¬ 
scribe French environmental protection 
pplicy in many jnstances.. 

Fpr seven years the French National 
Assembly hesitated before filially, in 
1983, ratifying the international agree¬ 
ment on protecting the quality of water 
in the Rhine. ' . 

By the terms of the agreement France 
will from next year pump six million 
tonnes of salt a year into the. Rhine in¬ 
stead of the present seven million 
tonnes — in return for other parties to 
the agreement recompensing France for 
the extra expense. 

Alsatian potash mines still pump so 
much salt solution into the Rhine that 
the dry salt would fijl 22 freight trains 
made up of 50 20-tonne waggons each. 

Government officials in Bonn are wor¬ 
ried there may be no change despite rati¬ 
fication. At the beginning of June French 
Premier Jacques Chirac announced that 
plans to pump the salt deep underground 
had proved impracticable. 

A group of experts wotild be trying by 
October to come up with feasible alt¬ 
ernative methods of disposal. They may 
come up with mere excuses. The 1976 
agreement is so vague that loophole^ are 
easily found. 

The French have also undertaken to 
install from January 1987 a facility that 
will reduce the output of waste salt. 

The German Foreign Office is now 
worried that France will stick to the let¬ 
ter bf the agreement and merely start to 


Austrians upset at rebuff over 


Austria Is worried about the Safety of 
atomic energy instflUatlppa In.Germany, 
especially the proposed nuclear fuel re- 
processing plant in Wackersdorf, Ba¬ 
varia. The Issue has been raised at a 
meeting of the Austrian" and German 
Foreign Ministers. There has been wide 
agreement that Bavaria's Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Franz Josef Strauss, has not exactly 
helped smooth things over. 

F ranz Josef Strauss, who was hailed 
only a few months ago in Vienna as 
n longstanding and welcome visitor to 
Lhe highlight of the social season, the 
Opcrnhall, is now seen in neighbouring 

Austria ns the Ugly German. 

He is criticised for dismissing out of 
hand Austrian worries about the safety 
of the proposed nuclear fuel reprocess¬ 
ing facility in Wackersdorf, Bavaria. 

He has written a seven-page letter on 
the subject to Austrian President Kurt 
Waldheim saying, in a nutshell, that 
Austrian demands.arc outrageous, 
Austria' has no legal recourse by 
which to oppose Cdristruction work''on 
the Wackersdorf; site, but Vienna Still 


hopes the German authorities will, after 
Chernobyl, show greater understanding 
for Austrian safety worries. 

Chancellor Kohl, holidaying in Aus¬ 
tria as ever, is bound to be questioned 
,l?y. Austrian newsmen about Wackers¬ 
dorf. ' ' 

He has recently said he is in favour of 
going ahead with the project but will, it 
is hoped, show greater understanding 
for Austrian-feelings than Herr Strauss.. 

Wnckersdorf may well upset relations 
between the two countries even more if 
Austrians take part In protest rallies in 
Bavaria. There are no signi yet of a so¬ 
lution satisfactory to both sides.-' 

On the eve of the annual Mozart fes¬ 
tival anti-Wackersdorf rallies were held 
in Salzburg. Herr Strauss' was not ex¬ 
pected to attend the festival’s opening 
ceremony this year. Neither were mem¬ 
bers of the Bavarian Cabinet. • 

But Foreign Ministers Genscher and 
Jnnkowitsch conferred in Salzburg and 
agreed to let emotions cooldown on the 
issue.. • ■ RayrtutndHofHager 

1 1 • ' (Bh:mcf'Nachrichfcn,26 J\ily 1986) 


set up this facility from, - next W, 
Construction will then-take yem[' 
complete. . ; ' 

The French are arguing that Alafe.' 
potash deposits will be exhausted bythtl 
end of the century. ' ' ■ ; 

Yet the Federal Republic has alreadi ! 
paid France DM19m.tq.ward thecoJ 
preparing test drilling for tHeopsjiii 
plan to pump the waste underground. 

Switzerland is so annoyed by Freoci 
procrastination that it has demanded) I 
refund of its payments to Paris in this : 
connection. 

German politicians are now hop*, 
environmental awareness will i nc S | 
in France. The French position hasal- 
ready. changed, Heir Stavenhagen sap. ! 

As he puts it the change has bta 
from a-courteous smile markings' 
failure to appreciate the seriousness ! 
tree 'deaths to a greater understand^ 
of the problem. 

The French initially borrowed 4 
word Waldslerben, or dying forest, frea j 
the German as' hn exotic and someta 1 
unrealistic concept. -, 

But France is now growing ram J 
alarmed about trees dying in flit 
Vosges, the Jura and the Massif Central 
where up to one tree in four is sichad 
possibly dying. 

While German envirranaiMsw , 
hope wind from France wi)luk&' 5i 
their own sails, German officials to- 
trusted with negotiations ate findii- 
matters even more difficult. 

It was . French environmentalists; 
Alsace who forestalled the pumping 
salt waste underground because of feit, 
that ground water might be contaminated 

This local resistance in Alsace out 
weighed French readiness to abide bt 
treaty commitments. This attitude is,' 
anything, enhanced by the centralist! 
pattern of decision-making, which loft 
to a political-industrial nexhs. 

Atomic energy policy is a case® 
point, demonstrating how modern ltd 1 " 
nologies are thought up, put into prac¬ 
tice and managed from above. 

Leading French executives in ntajuf 
sectors are all the product of particular 
schools and- have uniform views an 
outlooks on life. 

Technocrats are interchangeable a 

many levels at Ministry, at the state 
owned Electricitd de France; at 
atomic energy commissariat and ^ 
other nationalised industries., 

“In France there is a tacit a& re ^, 
between industry, the state an( * ,e f: 
ogv that prevents debate qf any*® ■ 
says atomic energy expert Michel 

Were it not for this interplay, 
argues, the French atomic energy P 
gramme could not pb ^bly hav^ 
carried out at such J ’ A 

This centralism is encounwj 

among French diplomats too- , 
negotiators repeatedly amaze tnc^ 

man counter pa rtgffitji.swift 

bargaining:^***' . ‘ : ' ‘ ufc 

“They swap exchange rates 
Copters and trade industrial pcW ,• 
sures against Third World. P® 
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All eyes on events in the 
crucial middle ground 




B itier experience with extremism at j? 

both ends of the scale has con- ‘ 
firmed the average West German voter _ 
in his belief that there must be a consen- 
sus. And if a consensus is ruled out. £ 
ihen & compromise must be reached. 

Compromises are still fell to be 
somehow bad, but:that idoes not con-: 
trndict the tendency toward the inidr f 
die of the road; — , 

Beating a path to the overpopulated . 
middle ground is a pragmatic decision ( 
voters arrive at individually in -the 
polling booth. 

In contrast, hostility toward com- , 
promise, is purl of thp. specifically 
German tendency toward inflexibility. 
of poiiiicnl and,moral concepts. . 

One of the leading German political, 
parties is firmly convinced it, is 
the political, centre — even though it 
has swpng one wRy and the other in 
couliliiiii commitments. 

The Free Democrats,,.or Liberals, 
have laid claim to the middle of-lhe 
road for so long as a matter of course 
that they seem inured i«» accusations 
of being unprincipled and turncoats. 

Ensuring they retained a share in 
power has always been seen as an act 
of political common ■»ens«. — .md n*»i 
jusv-Mnofttthe bDF last switched allegi¬ 
ance in September 1982. 

True, other parties are anything but 
squeamish where gaining power (or 
holding on to it) is concerned. 

Atmospheric changes among the 
Liberals have always had several 
causes, including both the overall pol¬ 
itical climate and personal ambition. 

Continued from page 1 

as a calculated risk aimed at persuading 
Moscow to be more compliant., ; 

The Krqmiin would naturally: .deny, 
and strongly deny, any allegation that it 
had succumbed to a threat, Yet the So-, 
viet Union has lately shown signs, at 
least in its negotiating proposals, of be¬ 
ing readier to compromise. ., : • 

One reason why . President .Reagan is 
sq popular in. the,.United States is, that 
he has restored /^ipericg's strength. This 
Is cl^rly one reason why the Soviet ,Un- 
f pn has abandoned.pne;untenable posi-, 
lion after another., ■ • .- • •; 

In 

eva tqlks without insisting. Qn its. prior 
conditions, the .withdrawal of. medium- 
range US, .missiles from .Europe and the 
•shelving. of.,SDI plans: by. the United. 
States. ;• i.- t.;i -■ / '■ 

II went on to.modify other, demands. 
Missile counts were, for inslance t -tQ be 
based, mainly-on wprheads t and not on 
numbers.of.carrler system.^. .- • • 

American. forward:based systems.in' 
Europe,..aircraft and, short- and-medi-. 
um-range:. missiles,: are, no - longer, den 
fined as strategic weapons..: - - - 
The. British and French nuclear'Wea¬ 
pons potential is . no longer, to coupt 
toward the strategic.balance either. ■ 

But the crucial point is that Moscow, 
no-longer .insists iQrii Washington dis- 


■Yet while the major parties are slow 
to change! the smaller FDP has always 
been good for a swift aboutrturn. 

At present movement on the politi¬ 
cal scene is ensured both by the block¬ 
buster of an argument between FDP 
father-figure Hans-Dictrich Genscher 
and Bavarian Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss and by the steady comeback to 
natjonal politics staged by former 
Economic Affairs - .Minister-, Otto 

Lambsdorff. 

Count..LambsdorfFs comeback is 
arguably the greater force for change. 
Ever!since',the Bonn district court vir¬ 
tually absolved him of the accusation 
of venality.he has untiringly staked his 
claim lo office, including a Cabinet 
portfolio. 

He seems unperturbed by the tax 
evasion'proceedings that are still in 
progress in connection with the for¬ 
mer Flick group and its party-political 
donations. 

He knows that he arid other fund¬ 
raisers for the major parties all fell 
slightly foul of the law. All are con¬ 
vinced their offences, if such they 
were, were venial ones. 

Count Lambsdorff is felt by friend 
and foe alike to fancy his chances for 
any major portfolio, not to mention 
the post of Parly leader. 

He seems slightly disconcerted by 
rumblings within the FDP at present. 
Why else should he have seen lit o» ri- 

siic a pul >lii. .U liliil «'l 'l•ilk- "I the 
Free .Democrats switching ;;ooalttion 
allegiance at Federal and Land gov¬ 
ernment level? 

It is realistic to assume that the FDP 
has no plans lo switch sides again in 
Bonn, but that ennnot be said of the 
Lander. 

Hamburg is not the only Land 
where Free Democrats are thinking in 


terms of new directions. But unlike 
Herr Genscher and FDP leader Mar¬ 
tin Bangemann, whom Count Lambs¬ 
dorff is not alone iil feeling to be 
showing too little profile, he is keen to 
clarify matters. 

That is easier said than done these 
days, and not just in the FDP. Voters 
in the Federal Republic, among other 
countries, have only just grown accus¬ 
tomed to the idea of two groups al¬ 
most equal In size .being at daggers 
drawn and incapable of compromise 
on nearly all major issues. 

They are now coming to realise that 
dividing lines are substantial between 
left- and right-wing parties, as are rifts 
withih parties and blocs, 

Views differ on issues ranging from 
environmental jjroleciidn to dealings 
with the Soviet Union, from atomic 
energy to European integration and 
from legal affairs to agriculture. 

For the Free Democrats there is 
nothing new in this stnte of affairs. 


Dual strategy 


They switched allegiance from the 
Social Democrats lo the Christian 
Democrats in 1982 with every inten¬ 
tion of retaining SPD-FDP positions 
on foreign and legal affairs and inter¬ 
nal security. 

In economic and social affairs they 
proposed, in contrast, to join forces 
with the CDU/CSU. 

The result of this FDP dual strategy 
has since kept German domestic af¬ 
fairs increasingly on the move. 

Herr Genscher seems even more 
convinced than 'mini l.ambsdorft' 
ili.ii i be re ate tilts and clashes within 
I be t;DU-andi4>BJ*>n«'W*JJ^a»'pho4liDP»— 

A shrewd tactician and strategist, 
Herr Genscher is not the man to be in¬ 
timidated by Franz Josef Strauss. The 
deeper the divide, he feels, the more 
voters will flock to the middle of the 
road. 

Werner Hoker 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 August 1986) 


pected to give an assurance that it will 
abide by the ABM Treaty for a while. , 

In. return Moscow has even offered to 
consider a mutual reduction in offensive 
weapons. 

. Mr Gorbachov here has a special aim 
in mind. If Washington agrees to ; be 
bound by the ABM Treaty for a Jonger, 
period than its present,six months! po¬ 
lice, SD1 development w.qrk will need to 
be limited. , ■ • 

.. Jf Congress feels encouraged,to limit 
SDI funds,, pressure may one day grow, 
tq, lengthen the ABM; Treaty deadline. 
In. this way the SDI-programme might 
even be forestalled., i,i., . , 

rfThftt'eoviW^veAbeiihe-case If Amsri- 
ca ; were only to give this,undertaking for. 
the'seven years, until SDL research ihas 
been completed, as proposed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan., So Soviet readings to 
compromise cannot:be entirely ruled 
oulon this point. •. i.- u.- ■ r 

President Reagan ..has. nonetheless 
welcome, the Soviet .offer, showing only 
that, the; fJSadministration, takes a more 
realistic viewof the Spliprogrnranve^ ■■ 
■Visions of 1 strategic, defence.in outer- 
space protecting America like a gigantic 
dome and xenderingsrit-invulnerable 

have vanished*-'*"-1« ■: M ' 

All that now seems possible js:& aysn 
teim protectihg missile, and conun&hd 
centres, thereby ensuring! the survival of 
America's secoridrsitike Capability.-; v . 


this system-by increasing the number of 
its offensive weapons. No-one will.deny 
that Moscow is well able lo outperform 
Washington in this respect.. 

So limited defensive, weapon systems 
will only make sense if they can be cou-i 
pled with a limitation in numbers of of¬ 
fensive weapons. 

What, for the time being, are limits to 
technology have made SDI a bargaining 
chip after all,.although President Rea¬ 
gan, si ill refuses to acknowledge Iheiaot.. 

.In this respect his,interests tally with 
Mr Gorbachov’s,: although the Soviet 
leader has even less, to say on.the sub¬ 
ject-,. ' 

■ 7, A* rtidiftrtftm -In.-dfftjnsive iwoapons-ts 
no, guarantee, in.itsejf against a. first- 
strike; The Russians.too are working on 
defensive systems, mainly ground-based 
due lo the. greater shortcomings of So¬ 
viet technology. • 1 

■Now President Reagan; too is back, 
down to. earth the. two leaders hava .thjs 
in common and a comprehensive-arms, 
control.,agreement ■ seems .possible for 
the.first tjjpe.inages., ; i •:. 

.. In the loqg,ternj.it might even,include a. 
modification of the ; ABM Treaty. 'Both 
sides certainly, s?em prepared to, consider 
an agreed number ,pf antirjbaljistic. system 
tQ.mpiijtajn their retaliation capacity* 

• Sq we wll|continue, to,,hayfi |tq live. 
wj)h, the deterrent < ifo; some tiqje, ,tp, 
come. ' 'Dieter Sckrdder' ; 


Strauss calls for | 

Genscher 

to be replaced 

i--n I 

- r • ; 

MncretaDt- 3 lnsrti!cr j 

' 1 \ 

T he longstanding clash between GSU 1 

leader Franz Josef Strauss and Free i 

Democrat Hans-Dietrich Genscher has 
come lo a. head now the. Bavarian Pre¬ 
mier has.openly called for Herr Gensch- ! 

qr’s replacement as.ForeignrMinister.. 

Herr Strauss says the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter-lias embarked on “pseudor.diplomal¬ 
ic"- moves of his own to depart from 
Bonn coalition policy guidelines. , 

The CSU leader did not stnke a direct 
claim lo the Foreign Office but couched 
his criticism in terms that made it .dear 
he feels the CSU has every right to claim 
the portfolio. 

Clinnccllor Kohl, he snid.in a TV in¬ 
terview, could hardly be happy, with his 
Foreign Minister referring to continuity 
of Helmut Schmidt’s foreign policy un¬ 
der the aegis of Helmut Kohl. 

Thol was surely a good reason for a 
change at the top in the Bonn Foreign 
Office. The Bavarian Premier has been 
strongly critical of Herr Genschcr's for¬ 
eign policy throughout the lifetime of 
the present Bundestag, particularly his 
policy toward South Africa and the Un¬ 
ited Slates. 

He is said to have spoken out in re¬ 
sponse to a remark made by Herr 
Genscher in an interview with the 
fs '.diner Shalt-A n:cijier. 

■ •» -■Hori‘«Gejisehersnid'rb*t‘ , hisriesire-fo 

remain at the helm of the Foreign Office 
was no. less strong than Herr Kohl’s in¬ 
tention of remaining Chimed lor. 

Herr Kohl had stated on several oc¬ 
casions, Herr Strauss said, that portfol¬ 
ios would not be discussed until after 
the elections. 

“But if the question comes up for .dis¬ 
cussion I shall certainly state my views.” 

Free Democrat Jiirgen Mollemann, 
Minister of Stale at the Foreign Office, 
was one of the first to react to Herr 
Strauss’s interview. 

He said Strauss should be more mod- 
i. est. He was a politician who had failed 
i to take his CSU up north out of Bavaria; 
and he had taken a severe beating in a 
general election when he was Shadow 
> Chancellor. 

i it was helpful to see that Herr.Strauss 
had made it,clear that one general elec-, 
tion issue would be a predict able*.eom- 
v mon-sense .foreign policy and a choice 
t between Strauss and Genscher, ; • - - > 

I- The CSU leader also aacused Herr 
Genscher ;of serious factual errors-.. He 
Is had. coiicocted. av bogus-. news; item in 
st- claiming that Bavaria,had planned lo reh 
n fuse-Austrian Vice-Chancellor .Nbrberl, 
d Steger permission to enter the country, 
j* to. take part in an anli-nuclear,-rally,in 
Wackersdorf. . :. . ., • • . 
ik, Herr Genscher ought sooner to havie 
is requested Herr'Steger not to take'part 
is, in the rally;-The Foreign Office-had not 
)r said how Herr Sieger was to. have been. 

. treated if he had tried to attend the ral- 
a. ly.i.-.. - ' j '; * .' '•■' “1 

th . The Bonn interior -Ministry,had said, 
er it had. no. idea what the precise legal po¬ 
ps. ' si tion was; but was sure, qrn, Stegqr, 

•i must be given ihe samcitreatmetit.a^ any 
ye, other.visitor.- : i,,i: i - -? ■ 

tq, ...Thati said; Herr,-Strauss, had - beem 


that-! 1 • '! •' i HeinZ'Jdaehltn Melder ‘ • 
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■ PERSPECTIVE 

Bid to sharpen city government: civil 
servants get dose of private enterprise 


C ivil servants and staff from private 
companies are swapping jobs for 
six-month spells under a scheme to im¬ 
prove local government in Hamburg. 

it is the idea of a member of the Ham¬ 
burg Senate (cabinet}, Alfons Pawcl- 
czyk, who is a professional soldier. 

It has already provided staff from 
both sides with unexpected insights. 

A senior local government officer at 
Hamburg's administration department 
learnt to his surprise that staff in large 
private-enterprise firms were keener 
to reach decisions when customers’ re¬ 
quirements hnd to be met at short no¬ 
tice. 

An engineer from the company he 
was seconded to now realises thnt local 
government pay scales make no provi¬ 
sion for merit, with the resu 1 1 that mo¬ 
tivation and performance arc not seen 
as particularly important, especially 
among junior grades. 

The civil servant was seconded (o 
Deutsche Philips in June 1985; the en¬ 
gineer, who is hend of scientific and in¬ 
dustrial electronics at Philips in Kas¬ 
sel, has worked at the Hamburg civil 
engineering department and the large¬ 
ly state-owned Hamburgische Elekiri- 
ziliitswcrkc (HEW) since November 
1985. 

Pawelczyk is in charge of organisa¬ 
tion, personnel and Hamburg's repre¬ 
sentation in Bonn. 

The exchnnge scheme is still in its in¬ 
fancy. Three Hamburg civil servants 
have so far been seconded to Philips, 
where they were particularly interest¬ 
ed in controlling, budgeting and orga¬ 
nisation, while two Philips employees 
have gained first-hand knowledge of 
the civil service. 

The chamber of commerce has been 
requested to make enquiries with a 
view to finding other companies inter¬ 
ested in taking part in the exchange 
scheme. The first newcomers are al¬ 
ready under consideration. 

Hamburg would like to see all aspir¬ 
ants to senior grades in the civil service 
spend six months in private enterprise. 

Much to improve 

U is no secret that collaboration be¬ 
tween local government and private 
enterprise is not good. 

"Private enterprise and public ad¬ 
ministration coexist inefficiently,’' a 
Hamburg banker says. “So an exchange 
scheme can only be welcomed. 

“It will enable decision-makers in 
(he civil service to learn more about 
management methods in free enter¬ 
prise." 

Pawelczyk feels industrial execu¬ 
tives could do worse than sec how pu¬ 
blic administration is run. 

They will come to appreciate that 
administrative decisions cannot be 
geared solely to speed and cost-effi¬ 
ciency !, 

In major respects the civil service 
must first make sure that decisions arc 
in keeping with staled policy and enjoy 
political approval. 

As a mutter of principle senior civil 
service grades in Hamburg are only to 
he open to applicants wiili sufficient 
flexibility. “Mobility is-a key prerequi¬ 
site for promotion," Pawelczyk says. 



Before promotion above a certain 
level successful applicants will be ex¬ 
pected to have worked in at least two 
different categories of work. 

Similar yardsticks arc under consid¬ 
eration for very senior grades, in which 
staff are not to serve in any one capac¬ 
ity for longer than eight years. 

The job must stay but the man must 
move on, Hamburg's policymakers 
have decided. 

Traineeship schemes arc to be ex¬ 
tended to include Hamburg's represen¬ 
tative offices in Bonn and at the Euro¬ 
pean Community in Brussels, where 
Hamburg and other Lander , much to 
the Foreign Ministry's chagrin, have 
set up liaison offices to look after their 
regional interests. 

Alternative civil service appoint¬ 
ments are being sought for teachers, 
partly with a view to mobility and part¬ 
ly because of the need to economise. 

(Teachers with civil servant status 
cannot be dismissed even if their 
schools are closed down for lack of pu¬ 
pils.) 


H aus Eggenberg, a Ju&endstil villa in 
Ebenhausen. near Munich, is nn 
appropriate name for the little-known 
brains trust where 1 \l eggheads sit and 
brood for the Federal government and 
the Bundestag. 

in the seclusion of the Isar valley villa 
and grounds their job is to review inter¬ 
national trends and assess security poli¬ 
cy requirements so Bonn is prepared for 
any sudden crisis. 

This year the Chancellor's Office has 
budgeted for DM14.8m toward the cost 
of running this unique facility. 

it originated 25 years ago when poli¬ 
ticians and academic experts met to 
consider how expert findings could be 
best put to practical political use. In 
1962 the Stlfning Wisscnsehafi undPoli- 
lik (Science and Politics Foundation) 
was set up. 

In 1965 the Bonn Bundestag decided 
to set up the Research Institute for In¬ 
ternational Politics and Security in Eb- 
enhausen, since when the Haus Eggen¬ 
berg eggheads have plugged a gap. 

Planning staff at the Chancellor’s Of¬ 
fice and other government departments 
are guided by political guidelines. Uni¬ 
versity research in contrast need have 
no practical relevance whatever. 

The Bundesnachrichtendienst, Ger¬ 
many’s Munich-based counterpart to 
the CIA or MIS, merely analyses the 
current situation. Ebenhausen in con¬ 
trast is expected to set aside taboos and 
think ahead. 

Few people have ever heard of it. If it 
over hits the headlines, then only in spe¬ 
cialist journals where headline-hitting is 
a misleading concept. ■ 

The Ebenhausen eggheads like being 
virtually Unknown.-The last thing they 
want is to become Involved in iJay-to L 
day, let alone party politics. As it is, 
they ate accepted by all parties ; as Im¬ 
partial. ... 

The Chancellor’s Office-may pay the 


. Hamburg feels it has too many 
teachers on its-payroll in relation to 
the declining numbers of children at 
school, so teachers who are no longer 
needed are to be offered alternative 
work (if they want it). 

A clearing house has been set ilp for 
them and others who are interested in 
switching to another department. The 
saving is self-evident. Existing staff can 
be transferred to newly-created jobs 
and new staff don't need to be hired. 

Teachers were notified of the oppor¬ 
tunity last December and 281 have ap¬ 
plied to the clearing house for consid¬ 
eration. This August 45 are to be 
transferred to other local government 
departments. 

Some of the 23 women and 22 men 
are to work for the arts department (in 
museums and civic arts activities). 
Others are to work as teachers in pris¬ 
on. Others are to work for the protocol 
department at the Rathaus, where visi¬ 
tor services are to be improved. 

This option has not met with undi¬ 
vided approval. Teachers’ unions point 
out that teaching jobs are quietly axed 
while lessons aren't held in some sub¬ 
jects at many schools because staff ar¬ 
en't available. 

Numbers of children per class are 
still high and lens of thousands of qual- 

Eggheads under 
the yolk 
at Eggenberg 

piper but a board of governors calls the 
tune. Members of this body, which de¬ 
cides on research priorities, include 
Wolfgang Schauble, Minister of State at 
the Chancellor's Office, and Chancellor 
Kohl’s foreign policy adviser Horst 
Teltschik. ■ 

Other members include Social Dem¬ 
ocrats Karsten Voigt, an SPD foreign af¬ 
fairs specialist, hnd Georg Leber, a for¬ 
mer Defence Minister, Bosch superviso-' 
ry board chairman Hans Merkle and 
scientist and philosopher Carl Friedrich 
von Weizsacker. 

“A change of government in Bonn 
makes no difference at all to Us,” says 
Ebenhausen’s Albrecht Zunker. The' 
eggheads review political issues without 
taking part In political disputes. 1 ‘ 

That is why one report accused the 
Social Democrats of having fallen for an 
East Bloc trick while- in office, while 
Chancellor Kohl’s government ■ aannot 1 
be happy about a recommendation to 
the US government to concentrate more 
on cooperation and less on confronta¬ 
tion in Central America. 

' The eggheads consist of 1 political 
scientists, historians, economists, phi¬ 
losophers, physicists, international! la¬ 
wyers and military specialists'and are 
headed by Klaus Ritter, a law professor. 
•'Their ■.brief encompasses the entirfe 
range of international affairsiand secur¬ 
ity policy.- : ' ■ . 11 , i 

s-One' report deals With a basic pattern 
fouhd'to be.followed -by the. Soviet Un¬ 
ion in-arises;. Another looked into-'the 
conflicts iof interest between Europe 


ified teachers are out of work m 
stand no chance of ever working f!! 
their profession. 6 ! 

There could be even more of a rum. ■ 
pus at Hamburg’s universities, whirl I 
are due for a shnke-down in the years '• 
ahead because student intake is declin¬ 
ing too. 

Universities are being advised that 
the new University of Technology in 
Harburg is doing excellent work by 
seeking to cooperate closely with all 
facilities in its area, 


Fears have been voiced that the au¬ 
thorities might now try to resort io ' 
even more drastic Strong-arm tacticsta ■ 
force universities to adjust to econom¬ 
ic exigencies. r 
“What courses of study will benmt 
or less in the public interest in futiw ; 
will depend on how we want to liven ; 
future and is, to this extent, a subject * 
for political decision-making," sa;t 
Scientific Affairs Senator Klaus Mi¬ 
chael Meyer-Abich. 

Trouble is likely to come to a head I 
when changes in the civil service and 1 
public administration are tlolongerea- 
visaged on a voluntary basis. 

initial moves have shown that Jfe 
coilrts will require the state to pmra/ 
with caution. Yet Herr Pantaftb \ 
convinced that fundamental 
are indispensable. 

“It would be disgraceful if changes 
were to be blocked by the courts," h 
says. “That would be irresponsible fc 
taxpayers and something no-one in 
private enterprise could possibly af¬ 
ford." 

KarsienPlog 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 31 July 196&) 


and the United States in the Middlr 
East. 

A further issue is whether there is 
such a thing as an independent road 
midway between communism and capi¬ 
talism for the Third World. What, for 
that matter, will Turkey’s future import¬ 
ance be for Europe? 

Now a number of African countries 
are abandoning communist models it 
would be disastrous for Western values 
to fall into disrepute in Africa merely 
because South Africa claimed its racial 
policies stood for them. 

The West must'set itself there clearly 
apart from South Africa, the Ebcnhaus- 
en eggheads say. Another sttidy'advi** 
against boosting Germnn arms HP 010 
to the Third World. . ^ 

' Security policy research is 
stepped up. ‘The missile mddertitf^ 
debate,” Zunker says, "showed thereto 
a considerable shortfall lhftBHfcd[ 0,i 

Might an increase in conventions r 

filament raise the nuclear tnresn 
What direction 'lire trends in 
technology 1 mbviiia iri? These anff 
lar issues are under review;' '*‘ . 

•About 60 reports a yedr' 8* 9 . 
lished. Many are promptly- 
and iocked away hvBonn Strbng-ry 0 • 

■ • ’ Nd-bne abroad ; needs' to : 'k'no* * ^ 

policy aspects the Bonn goverdmefl ^ 
reviewing. Pressure might then , 
brought to bear on' policy review .« 
sion-tnakers. ■ 1 1 • ' '' '"V 

Face-to-face talks between P° 

cians and eggheads can be of eno 1 ^ , 

importance. What politicians. pn f • 
larly value is that their bright idea 
then not-immediately attributed 
Ebenhausen egghead;. 1 . ; 

“We simply' supply ildeas J ahd al ■ ' 

decision-making;” ’-Herr l-ZUoker. 
“What-- the politician? dO With.tltetn 
their business ” '!’ 1 • 

... 

■ '(Hambut-iorAbciidblath'Uuf/ . 
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■ TERRORISM 

Lives of innocent more expendable as 
range of potential targets grows 


T errorist bomb raids, especially by 
the Red Army Faction (RAF), are 
on the increase. Many more take place 
than hit the headlines. 

Only the more spectacular attacks, 
such as the murder of Siemens executive 
Karl Heinz Beckurts and his chauffeur, 
are given news coverage. 

The latest bomb raids have been at 
the Fraunhofer Institute of Laser Tech¬ 
nology in Aachen and the Dornier 
works in Immenstaad on Lake Con¬ 
stance. 

This series of raids is likely to conti¬ 
nue. Security authorities say the various 
terrorist groups have set their sights on 
a number of targets. 

Over the past few months, not to say 
years, a wide range of firms and install¬ 
ations have been found to be under ob¬ 
servation. 

Targets have been checked in Essen, 
Stuttgart, Diisseldorf, Erlangen and 
many other places. 

In addition to the raids already men¬ 
tioned a case of arson occurred near 
Frankfurt a few weeks ago in which the 
research laboratory of a high-tech firm 
was burnt to the ground., 

Letters written by groups claiming re¬ 
sponsibility for raids regularly list cate¬ 
gories that ought to make certain com¬ 
panies keenly conscious of the risk they 
run of being the next to be bombed. 

They include the “arms trade." "SDL'' 



“high tech," "atomic energy," “computer 
technology," "genetic engineering" and, 
occasionally, "animal experiments." 

These categories, variously arranged 
in different contexts, basically amount 
to a programme. 

They are the target group of compan¬ 
ies particularly threatened by profes¬ 
sional terrorists, including the RAF and 
other groups, such as the Revolutionary 
Cells and Red Zorn, that are fast catch¬ 
ing up with the RAF in “quality." 

Raids are growing more dangerous as 
terrorists grow increasingly prepared to 
risk the lives of innocent bystanders. 

Amazingly detailed knowledge of the 
locality and details of security precau¬ 
tions gleaned by careful observation of¬ 
ten lead to substantial damage, heigh¬ 
tening the “efficiency” of a raid. 

For the RAF the term “SDI" is clearly 
like showing a red rag to a bull. It is n 
concept that holds pride of place in pur¬ 
suit of RAF strategy. 

RAF terrorists see themselves ns at 
war with “imperialism and Nato" and 
behave in a manner absolutely logical 
and consistent with this point of view. 

Other terrorist groups are increasing- 


because they feel the effect on public 
opinion will be greater if efforts are 
concentrated on the same targets. 

This may well be true in comparison 
with the fairly unsystematic raid tactics 
adopted in the past. 

So firms engaged in research and 
manufacture in aerospace, electronics, 
biochemistry and genetic engineering 
have every reason to be worried. 

They need to undertake a systematic 
appraisal of their weak spots to find out 
where they are particularly vulnerable 
and where damage can he prevented by 
the simplest possible means and with 
immediate or short-term effect. 

They will certainly need to think in 
terms of a change in outlook. Talks with 
company executives and heads of re¬ 
search department constantly reveal 
that dangers are dismissed. 

They seem to rely on the law of aver¬ 
ages which, of course, makes it seem 
fairly unlikely that they themselves will 
ever be terrorist targets. 

This may be true of very small firms 
and research facilities, but a specialised 
company with a payroll of 50, 100 or 
200 that has made a name for itself in its 
sector is in danger nowadays. 

To have made a name for itself need 
not necessarily mean the firm is widely 
known. Terrorists well know where they 
can gain access to source material list¬ 
ing the names of important firms. 

I'hey know which are the important 

congressos Qjid who takes part in- rhemr 

the industrial associations and their 
members and even the lists of suppliers. 

Terrorists are well able to put two and 
two together and work out which company 
and which research facility are likely to be 
of particular interest to them. 

Appraisal of weak spots by compan¬ 
ies must bear this terrorist approach in 
mind. It must also review considerations 
of, let us say, location. 

That isn’t to say a laboratory must be 
relocated or individual buildings ought 
to be evacuated. 

Companies must consider which sec¬ 
tors of their activity are particularly vul¬ 
nerable and how this vulnerability might 
be reduced by internal rearrangements. 

Care needed 

External security and guard patrols 
must also be considered, but care 
should be taken not to plunge headlong 
ipUL . individual security 

measures.’ 

Any move that isn’t based on a tho¬ 
rough analysis of weak spots can fast 
turn out td have been a serious mistake 
in terms of both cost and efficiency. 

Security moves must be undertaken 
systematically, and bulletproof glass 
windows aren't always the most sensible 
idea. ' ! 

In some cases organisational mea¬ 
sures may prove more effective than 
physical ones. 

A well-corisiderecj security concept 
flexibly managed arid relying on-well^ 
equipped staff and' welMfbined guard 
dogs can bring about a swift improve^ 
irient irt security; especially wheh short¬ 
term improvements are required. 

■ ; • ■ Rainet vonztirMiihleh ■ 

_ ■ (Handels blah,- Diisseldorf, 28’July 1986) 
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lv guided by the RAF's targets, pnsrihly 


Businessmen 
warned to 
avoid routine 

B usinessmen who are possible tar¬ 
gets for terrorist attacks have been 
advised to make their lifestyles more 
unpredictable. 

Avoid routine is the message since the 
murder of Siemens executive Karl Heinz 
Beckurts and his chauffeur last month; . 

Hans-Joachim Lange of the Bavarian 
Industrial Security Association says 
potential victims become security con¬ 
scious after attacks but the worry soon 
subsides — until the next attack. 

Security firms have long known that 
people at risk don’t like bodyguards; 
they intrude too much into private life. 

“Even the highest ranks dislike body¬ 
guards,” Herr Lange says. This makes it 
difficult for security people. 

Gone arc the days when bodyguards 
were a status symbol enjoyed by a hand¬ 
ful of film stars, so personal protection 
is not easily sold to the client. 

Security firms must first painstaking¬ 
ly impress on potential clients that the 
bodyguard, an officially recognised job 
since 1984, is not a broad-shouldered 
tough with cauliflower ears. 

Only then do most potential clients be¬ 
gin to show any sign of serious interest. 

Tough guys are not in demand. Men 
with brain as well as brawn are required, 
trained of course in self-defence and 
averting danger. 

What security firms try to teach their 
clients, who range from executives to 
chauffeurs ami works security patrol¬ 
men. is not for public consumption. 

• -rHirt-jr bas!CfllJy' , amounrs - to--Munich 
police chief Gustav Haring’s advice not 
to make life too easy for potential at¬ 
tackers. 

Herr Lange says it is difficult to be¬ 
lieve, but businessmen who know they 
are on the RAF's hit list still drive to 
work every morning along the same 
route and take lunch at the same time in 
the same restaurant every day. 

Security firms have been looking at 
international terrorism for years and 
have noted, for instance, that Spanish 
terrorist victims.tend to have been par¬ 
ticularly careless. 

They have used cars without safely 
precautions of any kind and, in the case 
of two murdered officers, always ate in 
the same restaurant at the same time. 

The modus operandi used in the 
Basque country could easily be repeat¬ 
ed in the Federal Republic. In Professor 
Beckurts! case it surely was. 

... Yet Herr Lange does not advise sparing 
no expense in taking security precautions 
to protect individual executives. 

.^ “Every security move is. a-, kind of 
marshalling yard for. criminal (activity*” 
he says. By this he means that if one pot¬ 
ential victim is well guarded attention 
may be diverted to someone less ^fpll- 
known but an easier target. : ■' . : ‘-v 
. So. it is usually better to ■ improve 
works safely precautions in getter abend 
to improve staff training. . . • : 1 

: Bulletproof cars arq. not the, be-all 
and end-all • of . security either, Herr 
Lange says. “They are-.WiIdly expensive 
and not always available, so bulletproof 
cars are dut of the, question for other 
than chief executives *. .. ' . . ' ; 

i Industrial ■ executives and politicians 
must learn notito arrange their appoint¬ 
ments in too great detail. A little, disor¬ 
der in : executlye life-styles is well-ad¬ 
vised. :■ ■■ | ' ’. . >■■■■ Hotger Saltier ' 

(ivolrier St fldi-Anzotgor, Cologne, 15 July 1986) 
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WORLD BANK ; REPORT ON THIRD WORLD 

Future is in the fields, not 
on the assembly line 




T here is widespread agreement today 
that encouraging.Third World coun¬ 
tries to industrialism has been a mistake. 

The feeling is that if the land were able 
to feed those who five on it, there would 
not he such nn exodus of people to the cit¬ 
ies. i 

The World Bank deals with this issue 
in its latest World Development Report 
in .which it says that if a government fixes 
low cereal prices, it might provide cheap 
food hut it also causes a drop in produc¬ 
tion. 

The report says; 

• The future of the Third World does 
not lie on the assembly line but out in the 
fields. 

• Agriculture is the basis of the econ¬ 
omy in the world's poorest countries. ^ 

• In'many developing countries, a heal¬ 
thy agricultural sector is essential for 
hath long-term development timl short¬ 
term sinbility< • 

On the day after the report was public¬ 
ly presented in Bonn journalists nnd ex¬ 
perts gathered near Bonn at a seminar 
organised by the Welthungerhilfe famine 
relief organisation. 

Most of the voluntary overseas work¬ 
ers &L the seminar would probably agTcc 
with everything in the report. 

of their .icth itics set out to im¬ 
prove the lot of the rural population. 

Even those who work in the urban 
slums know that the cities are bursting at 
the seams because of the crushing rural 
poverty. • 

If the land were able to feed the people 
living on it there would not be such an ex- 
odusiothe cities. 

Today there is widespread agreement 
that it was a mistake to insist on industri¬ 
alisation in the Third World. ■ 

New strategies are needed to help the 
poorest developing countries. Opinions 
differ, however, on how. ■ 

The World Bank lakes a liberal stnnce. 
Even the fact that it now receives more 
interest rate payments from many deve¬ 
loping countries than the money it gives 
them cannot shake its belief in market 
forces. 

It emphasises economic growth and 
developing countries'own efforts. 

The analysis of the Take-ofT situation 
for these countries, on the other hand; 
sounds rather-more pessimistic. 

Although there has been a growth 
trend for four years now the world econ¬ 
omy is slow lo recover. 

Despite positive stimuli, such as the 
drop in oil prices, real interest rate levels 
and worldwide Innation, many highLy-in- 
dcblcd developing countries will find U 
difficult in the near future to sustain 
economic growth. 

World Development Report feels that 
u liberalisation of markets nnd the elimi¬ 
nation of price distortions would provide 
the answer. 

The fact that many countries neglect 
their farmers in favour of industry and 
urban areas is a particular obstacle lo an 
improvement of (lie situation. 

If a government fixes low cereals 
prices it may provide cheap food, but it 
also causes a drop in cereals production. 
The. World Bank emphasises that price 
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signals arc also heeded in developing 
countries. 

The World Bank is just as critical of 
the agricultural policies pursued by in¬ 
dustrialised countries. 

The surplus production of the Euro¬ 
pean Community and the United Slates 
have led lo serious disruptions on inter¬ 
national markets. 

The developing countries themselves 
arc often those who suffer most from 
such policies. • 

The World Bank calls upon industria¬ 
lised countries to change their agricultu¬ 
ral policies in the interests of the world 
food supply situation. ■ 

Admittedly, all the World Bank can do 
is appeal to its sponsors. , 

Whereas in the case of developing 
countries the World Bank can exert grea¬ 
ter influence via the credit-lending screw, 
it relies on goodwill in the case of indus¬ 
trialised countries. 

Unfortunately, there doesn't seem too 
much of that around. 

Agriculture appears to be the sacred 
tow of the western world. 

Only the best fodder, e.g. the Euro¬ 
pean Community's budget, is good en¬ 
ough. El seems, to ensure its well-being. • 

The latest trade war skirmishes be¬ 
tween the European Community and the 
United States show how bitter the fight is 
for every blade of grass on the pastures 
of subsidisation. ' 

This policy becomes simply grotesque 
lvht-'jj, in the name of development policy. 
cereals are exported to African countries 

where there is no lack of it. ' 

This may empty silos in the European 
Community, but it leads to a drop in ce¬ 
reals prices in recipient countries, thus 
jeopardising the livelihood of farmers 
there. 

So far appeals to the Community by 
private relief organisations to stop these 
direct exports have been to no avail.- 

Many of the politicians who are never 
weary of criticising- the policy errors of 
developing countries are astonishingly 
insensitive when it comes to .faults - in 
their own countries, 

The CDU/CSU parliamentary party is 
no exception. ... 

it outlines its ideas on new develop¬ 
ment policy strategies in its Argumente 
series. - ' •: ‘ ‘ 

In the foreword the parliamentary par¬ 
ty's development policy spokesman, 
Winfrid Finger, explains: 

“Underdevelopment and 1 unsuccessful 
development are to a large degree caused 
by the ruling elites in developing coun¬ 
tries. .. The following publication by the 

Continued from page 2 

says an experienced but bemused Ger¬ 
man diplomat. 

German negotiators can seldom react 
swiftly enough. As Ministers insist on 
their constitutional right to reach inde¬ 
pendent decisions on matters relating to 
their portfolios, inter-Minlsterial agree¬ 
ments in Bonn can tnkc ages. 

Further delays seem likely now the 
Lander have seen fil to play a more ac¬ 
tive part in European Community poli¬ 
cy- ■ 

The French themselves are now be- 
ginning to worry, however, that cpmmitr 
ments to European partnership may fall 
foul of this official flexibility. . 
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CDU/CSU parliamentary group focuses 
on this aspect." 

Although Pinger makes a brief refer¬ 
ence to the fact that the sharp drop in' raw 
materials prices and the protectionism of 
industrialised countries are also respon¬ 
sible for the crisis in many developing 
countries, he is mainly interested in the 
mistakes made by others. 

During the discussion organised by 
Welthungerhilfe, however, Pinger met 
with very little approval for his views. 

Most other speakers stressed that the 
crisis facing Third World countries can 
only be overcome via adjustment mea¬ 
sures a la World Bank. 

The adverse effects of indebtedness 
are too serious for developing countries 
to cope with themselves. 

One expert on Africa. Walter Michler, 
pointed out that during the last two years 
the flow of capita! between the First and 
the Third World has changed direction. 

in 1984 Third World countries trans¬ 
ferred $8bn more to First World coun¬ 
tries than the latter to the former. 

In 1985 the corresponding figure was 1 

$22bn, and the trend Is rising. 

: Michler called upon the private relief 
organisations to join forces and voice the 
needs of the Third World in this field. 

Who else, if not these organisations, 
can help increase public awareness in in¬ 
dustrialised countries for the connection, 
between indebtedness and hunger in the 
Third World. 

: se organisations, however, find it diffi¬ 
cult to translate such a call into action. 

The objectives of their sponsors vary 
too much and they often compete against 
each other. 

Bernd Dreesmann, the general secre¬ 
tary of Welthungerhilfe, explained that 
the various private relief agencies were 
even unable to set up a joint donations 
account on the Day for Africa. 

. One insider talked of an “image neuro¬ 
sis". 

Apart from the competition aspect 

“How can you possibly claim to take 
an even-handed European view when 
you don’t even notice your neighbour's 
worries?" asked Alfred Grosser in the 
economic affairs journal L'Expamion. 

Professor Grosser is no anti-nuclear 
campaigner yet the self-assured way in 
which his fellow-countrymen dismiss 
even the merest possibility of a French 
Chernobyl prompted him to draw the 
following comparison: 
i “1 recently felt bound to tell a number 
of leading personalities in the (French) 
nuclear world that their unshakable con¬ 
viction reminded me of that of Genefal 
Gamelin in respect of the Maginot Line.” 

' . (Winschqflgwochc, DUsspldprf.lS July 1986) 


there are also practical reasqns for itb * 
lack of collaboration, between develop- ' 
mem aid and famine relief organisations 1 

There is still no generally acceptable 
concept on how to reduce indebtedness 

If all debts were remitted what irauid 
happen to the banks' outstanding dete:’ 

How can a renewed spirall'n^/aWM 
be prevented? 

Up to now the relief orgamvas® 
have been able to avoid having to find as 
answer to these questions. 

In the meantime, however, indebted* 
has increased to such a degree in man) 
countries that the work and objectives'* 
relief organisations are In jeopardy. 

The lack of capital in many countrfo 
threatens the principle of “help towards 
self-help”. 

In 1985. for example, the Infcr-Ameri 
cun Development Bank provided tinar- 
cial support to the tune of roughly 
for projects in Latin America. 

Although Latin American countries 
are in particular need of capital out) 
about $2.'3bn could be spent. 

The reason? The countries in question 
were unable to provide “their share" of 
the project, }.e. their own funds. 

Help towards self-help is only possible 
in crises where a country’s own resources 
can be activated and mere handouts 
avoided. 

' 'Even organisations such as Terre (to 
Homines, which strongly advocated in* 
principle of self-help, finds itself 
singly, forced to be disloyal to its pr^ 1 ' 
pies.’. . .. . 

Growing, poverty .makes. putrition J* 
visory services and .basic health sen** 
meaningless, 

These are replaced by soup kit** ’ 
which make poor countt^gp . m0 
dependent, 

In view of this situation many peer 

actively involved^ development bki 
bitter aboutihe fact>hqt,the Bonn*?, 
trv 


try for‘^QiWW^ at,on ^^ 
lared “help towards.self-help” 


A$ lqqgVite^capital keeps on. 00 * * 
from 1 the, poor to the rich countries 0 ® 
lopnierit aid qan.be no more than rep 
work to prevent the very worst. ^ 
Up to now, mainly left-wing c 
called for general debt clearance 
Third World countries. ' ' ‘ the 
These circlfes' wete recently 8^ 
surprising backing of members or m e , 
Congress, who called for a rends* 011 : 

debitor deVelopijIg'fcbuntries. , 

After all,' they argued; how crin ge . 
ited States' get 'rid of its balance.ot 
deficit if thfcThird World keeps on exp*, 
ing and avoids importing at all costs . 
effort td pay itti ddbts? 

(Deutsches Allgemelnfe* 

• • Hamburg, 
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Banks accused of helping takeovers 



T he commercial banks have come 
under fire in a Monopolies Com¬ 
mission report. They are accused of aid¬ 
ing takeovers to get around merger con¬ 
trols..- . . . • ; . ■ . ’ 

The report, an analysis of the concen¬ 
tration of firms and companies in. the 
Federal Republic, was commissioned by 
the Bonn government. 

The FDP and the opposition parties 
feel that the report is a step in.the right 
direction. 

The Free Democrats, the SPD and 
the Greens want to reduce the equity 
banks can hold in companies. 

Count Otto Lambsdorff, former FDP 
Economic Affairs Minister, has said 
that after the general election in January 
next year the FDP will Want to discuss 
with the CDU and CSU limitations on 
the concentration of power in the hands 
ofbanks. 

But the Commission has aroused 
greater bank displeasure' this time 
round thnn in it has in past reports: 1 
Behind the economic jtirgon is con¬ 
cealed the simple but effective mano¬ 
euvre used by companies in take-over 
bids that gets round Cartel Office con¬ 
trols. 

According to die t Against Res¬ 
traints of Competition the Cartel Office 


in Berlin is only obliged to investigate 
take-over bids when more than 25 per 
cent of the equity of the company to be 
taken over is involved. Purchases usual¬ 
ly are jtist below this percentage. 

At the-same time banks buy up shares 
in this company by the system of “tem¬ 
porary.. investment,” -as just-retiring 
Commission chairman Erhard Kantzen- 

bachput it.- -it. . • . 'V*' ■ 1 

The bank .acquires this temporary in¬ 
vestment to neutralise voting rights, ac- 
cording.tp the Monopolies Commission. 

The bank manages the holding ac-. 
cording to the wishes of the major com-, 
pany involved in the merger, without 
concluding any kind of trust agreement 
that would trigger off a merger investi¬ 
gation by the Federal Cartel Office. 

The Commission said in its report: 
“The voting rights of the minority inter¬ 
est were strengthened in this way, for 
usually the : bank and the merger partner 
have identical interests." 

The Cartel Office in Berlin has drawn 
the Monopolies Commission’s attention 
to a whole series of cases using this 
“temporary investment" technique, the 
first of the cases being (lie Mctro/Kauf- 
hof merger in which n Swiss bank parti- 
cipated.In its report the Monopolies 
Commission cites the case of the avia¬ 
tion and space corporation MBB and 
Krauss-Maffei, as an example of evasion 
of merger controls. 

Originally MBB planned in lake up a 
majority holding ii\ KiausyMallcniillj, 
management responsibilities'. 


This intention, like so many other 
mergers, came to grief in the Federal 
Cartel Office. Eventually an arrange¬ 
ment was made involving ah interim 
holding company, in which MBB nnd 
Diehl of Nuremberg each held 50 per 
cent. This company held the 24.95 per 
cent of the Krauss-Maffei shares. ; 

Three ;major banks held 31 per cent 
in Krauss-Maffei, 24.45 per cent was 
held by the Landesanstalt filr Aufbaufi- 
nanzierung, p finance institution owned 
by the state, of Bavaria, 15 per cent by 
Buderus and 3.6 per cent by small priv¬ 
ate Investors. , 

The “temporary investment" by the 
banks Is quite legal, but it stirred up, 
Cartel Office uneasiness about the role 
of the banks in the deal. 

The. Monopolies Commission, in its 
589-page report, found fault with the 
assistance the banks give in merger 
moves. It pointed out that a concentra¬ 
tion of power into thri hands of the 
banks has been taking place since the 
middle 6f the 1970s and this had in¬ 
creased in recent years. 

The Commission has drawn attention 
to the banks' increasing economic pow¬ 
er for a long time, along with ihc role 
banks play as financiers, the influence 
they can wield with proxy voting rights 
and their own shareholdings, and the 
importance they have on supervisory 
hoards. 

The Commission stales in its receni 
report, as it ha^^cuuemW^jn^dou^ 
fri the past, that TTbatiks' participation 


in non-banks is limited to five per cent, 
of a company’s equity the commercial 
influence of the banks on essentia! lend¬ 
ing would be limited.” 

The problem of the evasion of the cri¬ 
tical threshold for merger controls 
would also be “decisively eased.” 

Exceptions should only be consid¬ 
ered in participation in bank-related 
companies, so long as they fulfilled 
banking functions. 

The CDU/CSU/FDP coalition does 
not see the effects of the Commission's 
five-per-cent suggestion in quite the 
spine light qs the SPD and: the Greens. 
Even Lambsdorff who has for a dong 
time called for. a limitation on . bank 
holdings in companies, has said that the 
recommendations “go toofar.” - : 1; 

Lambsdorff; as Economic Affairs 
Minister, galled for a limit of 15 per 
cent and he repeated this at the beginn¬ 
ing of this year. - 

His,successor |n office and parly col¬ 
league Martin Bangeniann is reserving 
his position as to how far and whether 
he will implement the Commission's de¬ 
mands.., ... 

A government statement cannot be 
expected until the end of this year al 
the earliest, possibly only after the 
general election in January 1987. 

In April Bangemann’s state secre¬ 
tary Otto Schlecht expressed the opin¬ 
ion that the government must deal with 
the matter if merger controls were be¬ 
ing evaded to an increasing degree by 
the participation of banks in mergers. 

Unlike the Monopolies Commission 
Schlecht calls for a new all-purpose 
clause. 

The Cartel Office would then be ob¬ 
liged to examine the substantial hold¬ 
ings an acquistor has in a company tak- 

n enoycr. . . .. ......_—t~ 

^(WtriscJinflswochc, DOsseldorf. IS July 1986) 


C ompetition is the breath of life to 
the free market economy. A suc¬ 
cessful economic system, based on free 
choice, can only function if market for¬ 
ces are equally balanced, if neither sup¬ 
pliers nor purchasers are in a position to 
impose their will on each other. 

These basic factors ensure that prices 
in various markets are allowed to find 
their own level, on the one hand produ¬ 
cers of goods and providers of services 
ard able to make a profit and on the 
other purchasers are protected from im¬ 
positions. 

Theories dealing with perfect compe¬ 
tition have always been pie in the sky: 

Even in an ideal case of,a imperfect 
(atomistic) competition where in every 
individual market there ’are large num¬ 
bers of suppliers facing buyers, various 
determinant factors account for shifts in 
competition, 

ft would be a fortunate situation if 
these were - 

the functioning oft he free marlcet econ¬ 
omy. 

Unfortunately for a long lime there 
has been in the supply sector an inerad¬ 
icable struggle to do away with trouble¬ 
some competition to, gain. th,e up¬ 
per hand. . : • ..■• i mi ■ 

An effective method of doing this is 
to merge, taking to heart the old Ajneri-, 
can adage: “If you can’t beat them, jbin 
them." 

This call is heard continuously if not 
jlways loudly. In the sixth special report* 
from the Monopolies Commissipn,;pro c - 
tjuccd recently, this i&'.clearjy Spelled’, 
but: Various i criteria have. s.hOW bvsri 
Ume that concentration in the West 
yerman economyihasfincreased. r/. i. 

This means that in certain market 
sectors, but noi'all, the number of sup-- 


Economic concentration seen 
as threat to competition 
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pliers has declined and there has been 
an increase in the number of major sup¬ 
plying companies. 

The Commission members do not see 
this as a reason for tightening up the 
Law -Against Restraints of Competition 
(amended in. 1974)... . . . .. 

There is nb cause for' alarm at the 
present, but there is a danger that work¬ 
able competition might be impaired in 
the future by industrial jnergqrs that 
' h|^P&ady?iakdn place rind' that rirtf 
planned for the immediate future. 

The Commission amplifies, this, hoVi 
ever, and this is significant. It says that 
this is true only if in future international 
competitive pressure remains as a result 
of liberal foreign trade policies. 1 ' 
j This comment-ia.important because 
the Europe Community’s foreign trade 
policies certainly give rise to question? 
in this direction. ; 

■ Increasliig pro tectibnlst' Snorts within 

the Common Market, be .it in .textiles,! 

f all-bearings or video-recorders, would 
eem to contradict this position. 

, Reactions : from industry and the 
banks indicate that the Monopolies 
Commission has touched a nerve in two 
Other instances. . 

: The one concerns the question of ma*--- 


jor mergers, generally speaking along 
the lines of the Daimler/AEG merger, 
disregarding whether such a merger 
creates an organisation that has market 
domination. 

There is legislation to deal with such 
commercial combinations, of course. 
But the Commission pleads for someth 1 
ing far beyond this, for de-couplirig the 
critical threshold at which cartel au¬ 
thorities are obliged to investigate situ¬ 
ations which constitute a merger. 

■ Furthermore t he: Commission * call s 
for a ban on the merger if an-improver 
ment in competition cannot be expected 
from ,it, or if, the merger does npt.in .it-- 

sei&abmpftftaate-foF eXpecteddisadVSn- 

tages.Seen from this pdsltion then it fol¬ 
lows that mergers of this kind could lead 
jto an undesirable concentration of-pow- 
!er. Competition on specific markets is 
dependent oh there 1 being’h nUuibfer df 
Idecision-nijikihg centres/ 1 1 1 

: ■ These are lost whep companies merge 
land too few top. jMnhgers .have 'their 
hands on the econdmic gear leiVeV; ' 

; Thq West German . Industry. Federri- 
jtlon criticised: this .aspeetr The Eedera- 
jlion pointed out that th£ .socio-political 
jaspect of mergers'.js very important i^s 
well and plays a'fflrijor part ih.iV|l6ther 
competition acuta! ly works/ ^ '• 1 lo 
I Whether; the - Monopolies .CormnU- 
fsion, as the Indu^ry^Federation .sup¬ 
poses, overstepped Its.btjief by*gOjng in- 
•to such matters, is an open question. 

■ - It is, however, 'helpful that the Com¬ 


mission takes note of these factors, for 
there is bound to be further discussion 
of the matter from this viewpoint. 

The second nerve to be touched 
concerns the Commission’s demand 
that a limit of five per cent should be 
imposed on banks’ participation in 
non-banks. 

The Commission members have 
brought this up again, because the con¬ 
centration of power into the hands of 
the banks has increased., They are of 
the view that increased participation 
by banks in companies, is lo be de¬ 
plored, particularly in cases where 
companies are trying lo gain holdings 
in another business. 

The Federal Cartel Office in Berlin 
has realised over the past few ye^rs 
that its hands are lied. There are a lot 
of cases that rided to be investigated 
but cannot be because current merger ‘ 
controls make.such investigations im- 

■^sieier t 

The banks would not be in a position ’ 
i to offer assistance of this kind if their ; 
i partlcip^tlon/was Unjiled tp jqgt fivj? * 
percent.^ ^ ‘ \ 

.i The changes r^catmnended by; the , 

’ Monopolies Commission are certainly i 
\ not emergency measure? that Will avert i 
j an economic cardiac' hyrest a( ithe last 
moment.,. . J y '. »•. 

; The Corhmlssjbii jhasj merqfy.under- 
! lined lh$ seetbr^ j 

measures;could ’jj^gfuted .tpi.prevent * 
further- r-^kable j 

competition * .■* >/'• . 

There t^We-tocdm e’rd d eel si on s j 

; calmly, flUg^thibis just to j 

carry on unKSiTdbVda.- • • • ■* j 

Helmut Maier-Mannhart i 

~ ‘(S flddeuticVo' 2 ! Siting, Mil blch, 12 3 ti!y 1986 ) * 
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No gusher, but a dribbling 
revival by Deutsche BP 


,- •• • j;_. 1 


G erman BP is busy restructuring in 
an effort to revive some entre¬ 
preneurial spirit. It made a profit of 
just over 37 million marks in 1985.' 
This follows a run of hefry losses in 
the curly years of the 1980s. 

But the profit is paltry when com¬ 
pared to competitors: Deutsche Sli&ll 
hud a profit or 4Gb million marks in 
1985 and pnld even more, 6G0 million 
marks, to its Dutch head office. 

Esso Iiiid u profit of 100 million 
marks. Exxon in New York received n 
dividend of 16 per cent of this 
n mount. 

Buddcnbcrg, however, dismisses 
such comparisons by pointing out that 
Deutsche BP’s competitors mnke their 
profits via the production of oil and 
gas in Germany, whereas his company 
is not allowed to. Buddcnbcrg hopes 
to make up lost ground by restructur¬ 
'd*!. 

Deutsche Bl*\s 1985 annual report 
reveals very little that was truly entre¬ 
preneurial. It has slipped a lot since 
1979, when it. was the best performer 
in the country. 

Seven years ago, after Deutsche BP 
look over Gelsenberg from Veba for 
DMiiOOui, the company hud :i payroll 
of about 10,000, a refining capacity of 
24 million tons of crude oil, and mark¬ 
eted just os high a product volume. 

Things have changed. As a holding 
company-with independently operat¬ 
ing subsidiaries or managing compan¬ 
ies in the four lines of business, ail, 
chemicals and plastics, gas and coal; 
Deutsche BP today is little more than 
an oil trading company. 

It now only manages to refine three 
million tons of crude oil in Coburg 
and Ingolstadt. ■ 

The company's staff figure has been 
cut to roughly 5,300 employees, and 
product sales fell to approximately 14 
million tons. 

110 y about 1,300 of the 3.6fio pe¬ 
trol stations (including the subsidiary 
Farial) the company once operated 
still exist. 


The whole oil industry has run up 
against hard times. 

Oil refining capacity in the Federal 
Republic has halved since 1980. 

According to the Energy Industry 
Institute at the university of Cologne 
the losses of all companies in the field 
of refining in 1 the Federal Republic 
during the last seven years add up to 
ovcrDM17bn. 

However, no company came to 
terms worse with the‘effects of the 
second oil price crisis than Deutsche 
BP. 1 ’ 

In 1978 the company even extended 
its refining capacities by taking oyer 
Gelsenberg from Vebn. 

It only pulled through the troubled 
times which followed with the help of 
the DM2bn it received from its Brjtish 
parent company to cover ts losses. 

Buddenberg was hoping that his 
new restructuring, which cost at least 
DM 700m, would enable a new start. 

He has managed to reduce the com¬ 
pany's fixed costs by an annual 
DM500m, or roughly 45 per cent.. 

This is still nowhere near the 
DM7U0m to DM900m he was hoping 
for. 

The relative nature of the com¬ 
pany’s success becomes clear when a 
Look is taken at the company's sales fi¬ 
gures since 1980. 

Company'sales since 1980 fell by 
Jilrnoxf ihC same percentage figure', i.e. 
BP’s fixed costs today are hardly low¬ 
er than before restructuring. 

Falling sales 


What is more - , Deutsche BP lias lost 
shares of the West German market as 
a result of the fact that total sales of 
oil products have fallen by 23 per cent 
since the peak year of 1979. 

During the past, Buddenberg has 
shown that can be a good businessman 
under more favourable circumstances. 

In 1980, for example, he publicly 
announced that his company, then em- 
loying 4,200 people, “sells 25 million 
tons of oil products, whereas the fi¬ 
gure was only 15 million tons five 
years ago”. 

Without the help of its extremely 


patient parent company in London the 
German BP subsidiary would have al¬ 
so been unable to record a profit this 
year. 

: London assumed the exploration 
costs of the BP subsidiary Gelsenberg 
Algdrie S.A.R.L. amounting to 
DM28.5m, and the same figure is re¬ 
corded as extraordinary income in the 
profit and loss acount of the Ham¬ 
burg-based Deutsche BP. 

The BP managers seem to have been 
must as unsuccessful in their efforts to 
open up new markets outside of oil as 
they have been in their exploration ac¬ 
tivities. 

The new division of operational ac¬ 
tivities into four lines of business 
seems highly theoretical in view of the 
fact that oil still accounts for just un¬ 
der 90 per cent of company turnover 
and that this is the only field in which 
the Deutsche BP — if at all 4- can take 
real business decisions. 

Even here, however, success is not 
exactly overwhelming. 

Operating profits amounting . to 
DM 110m more or less correspond to 
the additional costs of rationalisation 
in the oil line of business. 

An accounting trick booked these 
costs as extraordinary expenditures, 
thus enabling a fictitious profit figure. 

In the other lines of business, which 
may not be so important in terms of 
volume but which provided DM170m 
in operating profits, all BP can really 
do is collect the money. 

This applies to the EC Erddlchemie 
company in Cologne, where the chem¬ 
icals company Bayer also has a fifty 
per cent stake, and above all to natu¬ 
ral gas operations. 

The listing of a 25 per cent.share in 
the Ruhrgas company in Deutsche 
BP’s annual report underlines the gap 
between appearance and reality. 

Ruhrgas accounts for only 0.4 per 
cent of Deutsche BP’s turnover, and 
everyone knows that the head of 
Ruhrgas, Klaus Liesen, is not a man to 
be ipld what to do, even by major 
shareholder BP. ' 

Most of DM9 lm in shareholding 
profits in 1985 came from Ruhrgas. 

Just collecting shareholding profits, 
however, is not enough for a company 
which wants to be more than a mere fi¬ 
nancial holding company. 

It was hardly surprising* therefore; 
that Buddenberg announced last year 
that Deutsche BP would be looking 
for additional lucrative lines of busi¬ 
ness. 

Ini February Deutsche BP called for 

Continued oh page 10 


Opec takes step 
towards 
production cuts 

Eleven of Opcc’s 13 members hare 
agreed on voluntary cuts in oil produc¬ 
tion totalling 1.925 million barrels) 
day, says the oil-producing nations'jut- 
sldcnt, Rinwalu Lukman. The organisa¬ 
tion is trying to get a binding agreement 
on lower quotas. The action has been 
taken in a bid to stop the plummetli; 
price of oil, which has fallen below 11 
dollars a barrel for the second time this 
year. Fears now arc that it could plunge 
further. Opec’s inability to work 01 
quotas and its persistent overprodut 
tion — plus customers replenish^ 
their stocks — mead that between a mil¬ 
lion and two million barrels a day art 
being produced above what is needed, 

I f, the oil ministers of the 13 Opw 
countries cannot agree now on fun 
production quotas, it will probably be 
impossible to stop prices from fsifty 
below $5 a barrel. ' 

A year ago only isolated wmbm 
broke ranks and produced more^/w& 
allowed in the production quotas -wl 
then sold below the recommended price. 

But last month, even the more moder¬ 
ate Saudi Arabians produced more thaL 
their "allotted" production quota of 4.35 
million barrels a day. 

The Saudis allegedly produced 6 mil¬ 
lion barrels.. 

Opec members arc currently produc¬ 
ing over 20 million, some say almost 21 
billion, barrels a day — at least four billi¬ 
on barrels above their selWmpysed ceil¬ 
ing. 

The current production level is also 
five million barrels above worldwide de¬ 
mand for Opec oil, which experts is esti¬ 
mated to be roughly 16 million barrels. 

Opec strategists, irrespective of which 
strategy they support, are well aware 0 
the fact that any Opec resolution is 0 
purely academic importance. 

The oil ministers are no longer able to 
influence the oil market and are fore 
to bow to market forces. 

It is unrealistic to presume that any 
short- or medium-term strategy P urs *f’ 
by Opcc will be able the shape 
course of developments on-the oil.®* - 

kei. L -n 

Any attempt to do so would WJ* . 
begin by reducing the current nsl 
production quotas by approximate 
per cent, and this not just pn pap ?£. 
The Saudi Arabians, .'h’owevrfr W 
. Continued on p*fl® 9 /. 
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Hydrogen seen as car fuel of the 
future if problems can be solved 


T he international hydrogen confer¬ 
ence, held every other year in a dif¬ 
ferent venue, could hardly have been 
held at a more favourable moment. 

This year the experts ( are meeting in 
Vienna, and in the wake of Chernobyl 
keener interest is being shown in altern¬ 
ative energy resources 1 , just as it waS af¬ 
ter the 1973 and 1979 oil price hikes. 

Hydrogen is a lehding alternative to 
fossil fuels. It is available In virtually-Un- 
llmited quantity in HjO and, ideally at 
least, burns almost without toxic ex¬ 
haust fumes as steam. 

So over 400 specialists from 42 coun¬ 
tries attended the sixth international hy¬ 
drogen conference. They, include . .the 
Soviet Union, other East Bloc states 
and China. 

Their aim was to review progress on 
harnessing hydrogen as an energy re¬ 
source. 

There lias been no lack of good ideas 
» on this subject'in the past. In the late 
1970s Lockheed suggested an air cargo 
run between Pittsburgh and Riyadh via 
Frankfurt am Main. 

It was to be served by four hydrogen- 
powered L-1U1 l aircraft. 

As converting their engines to run on 
hydrogen would have cost about 
$650m, the project failed to get off the 
ground for lack of funds. 

A Japanese proposal to run a hydrog¬ 
en-powered high-speed rail service has 
similarly failed to make headway. Pro- 
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fessor Walter Peschka of the German 
Aerospace Research Establishment 
(DFVLR) told the conference. 

In Canada, in contrast, research work 
on hydrogen-powered locomotives con¬ 
tinues and hns proved a success. 

The Canadians can use low-cost hy¬ 
droelectric power to split water into hy¬ 
drogen and oxygen by means of hydro* 
lysis, then use the inexpensive hydrogen 
as a fuel. 

The automobile industry; delegates 
were told in the Austrian capital, has 
taken an extremely practical look at hy¬ 
drogen as a motor fuel. 

The DFVLR, which held the Vienna 
conference jointly with the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences and the Interna¬ 
tional Hydrogen Energy Agency, fitted 
out a two-litre BMW 518 several years 
ago with a high-pressure lank holding 
120 litres of deep-frozen liquid hydrogen. 

The tank virtually filled the car’s bool 
but its contents, used to power a carbu¬ 
rettor engine, were enough for u range 
of over 500km. or 300 miles. 

The engine, a conventional produc¬ 
tion-line model, did not even require 
conversion to the new fuel. 

Evaporation proved a problem. Some 
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of the hydrogen evaporated. After 
about 30 days the tank was empty even 
when the car had been parked up and 
not driven at all. 

Much better insulated hydrogen 
tanks have since been devised. Nowa¬ 
days a hydrogen-powered car could be 
left unattended for about three months 
before the fuel evaporated, the confer¬ 
ence was told. 

Daimler-Benz presented- another 
technique in which hydrogen was com¬ 
bined with a metal (a ritanium-chremi- 
um-nianganese alloy), making a king- 
sized high-pressure tank unnecessary. 

The extra weight is a drawback. The 
hydrogen storage unit is extremely 
heavy yet holds only 5.4 kilogrnms of 
hydrogen. 

Fifteen lest vehicles, five Mercedes 
280 TEs and ten Mercedes 230s, arc on 
trial in Berlin. 

Other countries have not been inac¬ 
tive either. In Switzerland, for instance, 
experiments have aimed at combining 
hydrogen chemically with the liquid hy¬ 
drocarbon toluol. 

The Japanese in contrast arc working 
on a three-cylinder, two-stroke, hydrog¬ 
en-diesel engine, the Americans on a 
hydrogen-powered six-cylinder 3.8-lilre 
Buick. for one. 

Everyone is keen to offset the disadvan¬ 
tages of hydrogen in one way or another. It 
must either be stored in special twin- 
walled pressure tanks .it temperatures of 
below -2?U‘ C to stay liquid or combined 
chemically with other substances, which 
creates weight and other problems. 

Liquid hydrogen must be kept at the 
required temperature. At -253" C it 
evaporates, becoming a gas with too low 
ait energy density. 

Pure hydrogen is extremely light in 
weight. Liquid hydrogen is only about a 
third of the weight of conventional mo¬ 
tor fuel in terms of energy output. But it 
takes up much more space. 

Hydrogen as a fuel needs a lank three 
to four times larger than a conventional 
petrol or diesel lank. 


Yet BMW executive Hans Hagen told 
the Vienna conference he was confident 
hydrogen had a bright future as a motor 
fuel. He unveiled the first liquid-hydrogen 
fuel-injection car in Europe, a BMW 745i 
with a 3.5-litre engine that had just been 
built. 

The car has a 45-litre tank and a 200- 
hp engine, so it equals in power the same 
model using conventional fuel. 

He said, however, that the combustion 
chamber, the shape of the fuel tank and 
other parts of the car still needed to be 
redesigned for the hydrogen-powered ver¬ 
sion/ 

It could be a decade before a hydrogen- 
powered car was ready for mass produc- 
tiqn. Once it was mass produced it would 
cost between 10 and 15 per cent more 
than petrol-engined cars. 

This difference was roughly the same ns 
the price differential between petrol- and 
diesel-engined models today. 

A i uttol Johansen 
(Frankfurter Allgenidne Zeitung 
fiir Dculschluml, 23 July IVSfi) 


Continued from page 8 

that they can only safeguard their previous 
market share via o low oil price, Iraq offi¬ 
cially wants to he allowed to produce as 
much oil as Iran, the Iranians threaten to 
produce twice as much as Iraq, and the 
United Arab Emirates reject a quota of 
less than 1.5 million barrels a day. 

The most recent compromise planned 
was for 1.1 million barrels a day. 

h is hard to see how all these differing 
positions can he reduced to one common 
denominator. 

Within the Opec itself the allotment of 
production quotas is not the only big 
problem. 

The price of oil also presents a major 
headache. Officially, the price rec om- 
rtitndfed by Opec 'Of S28 a barrel sftfnap- ' 
plies. 

Most Opec ministers realise that this 
price level cannot be reaffirmed. 

However, countries such ns Iran, Alger¬ 
ia and Libya still dream of pushing the oil 
price up to this level again with their radi¬ 
cal demands. 

In the light of these efforts the price of 
between $17 and $19, on which Indone¬ 
sia’s oil minister Subroto bases his com¬ 
promise proposal, seems more realistic. 

Josef Aba ffy 

(HamlcLshlaii, Diisscldorf, 30 July 1 VBb) 


Seat belts, autobahns reasons 
for declining road deaths 

T here were fewer road deaths list year • aids such as hard shoulders, centra 
than in any year since 1955. The in- servations, crash barriers, safe slip r 


X than in any year since 1955. The in¬ 
creased use of seat belts is one reason. The 
other is increased use of autobahns instead 
of other roads. 

Autobahns;. are considered to be the 
world’s safest highways; In' 1984, 4.4 per 
cent 1 of road accidents arid 6.6 per ceht of 
road deaths were on autobahns. But traffic 
using them has grown from 14.9 per cent 
in 1969 to 26.7 per cent in 1984. 

The Federal Road Research Establish¬ 
ment says that at least 1,000 road deaths a- 
year are avoided by this increased traffic. - 
In 1984 and 1985, deaths would have 
otherwise been up between 40 and 55 per 
cent. The crucial reasons for this increase 
were a more extensive autobahn network 
and recommended, not.compulsory, speed- 
limits, 

1 The Road Research Establishment says 
their safety in increased because: . . 

• they are restricted to motor vehicles 

.only;- •' ?. . .. *'• -; 1 

• rifinor . mistakes! do . not necessarily 
prove disastrous;,-.-. <> r- j-b ‘ : 


• aids such as hard shoulders, central re¬ 
servations, crash barriers, safe slip roads 
and acceleration lanes all help drivers. 

In 1955 there were 2,200 kilometres 
(1,375 miles) of autobahn, increasing to 
2,600km (1,625 miles) in I960 and to 
8; 100km (5,062 miles) bv 1984. -- 

8y next’year a 1 further 167km will 
bring thb total td 5,167 miles. . . 

If more traffic were diverted to minor 
roads the Road Research Establishment 
feels there worild be roughly 1;000 
more road deaths a year. 

The Motor Insurers 1 Association 1 
(HUK) reports more faedderits on coun¬ 
try arid main through roads in the first 
few months of 1986 , the first in - 16 - 
ycars. ' • •' • 1 •'_ 

Accident research specialist Profes¬ 
sor Max Danner says ; that despite the 
trend toward using-the 1 autobahn it is 
realistic to-expect-9,000 people to be 
killed in road accidents in the Federal 
Republic of ,Germany this-year,, » ■. 

, . . . Heinz Horrmann -. 

: . (Dio Walt, Bonn, 25 July 1986)' 
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Writers may be blessed with a Muse 
but that doesn’t pay the bills 

'ey in'Cologne reveals that wri- no longer plays the major role 

there have a hard time surviv- Iffy- ^id. w * iere ? 5 literary journal 

v make a living out of writing. Jfy Ill ^Itjiu|(r large- 

veto do extra work. . ; y*. 'fatf '/ 1 \Work by fellow-writers is al: 

_ l - •SiRjtvii!• --t.-fi;imnnrfnnt. On average writers 


A survey in 'Cologne reveals that wri¬ 
ters there have a hard time surviv¬ 
ing. Few make a living out of writing. 
Most have to do extra work. 

There arc a lot of writers in Cologne. 
One reason is the prospect of supple¬ 
menting thejr income writing for one pf 
the four broadcasting organisations 
there, Wcstdeutseher.. Ruridfunk, 
Deutsche Welle, Deutschiandfunk and 
the British Forces Broadcasting System. 

The survey was carried out by Jiirgen- 
Gcrhards and Helmut Anheier for Co¬ 
logne University’s social studies re¬ 
search unit. 

Fifteen resonrehers interviewed 149 
writers nnd found that: 

• A third earn nothing at ail from writ¬ 
ing; 

• 77 per cent earn less than half their 
income front writing; 

• More than half earn less than a tetyh 
of their income from writing; 

• 30 per cent have no pension rights or 
insurance cover for old age; . . 

• Average earnings for the non-estab- 
It.shcd writers interviewed arc DM2,025- 
a month. 

The writers ihterviewed were, Ger-' 
hards says, frank and cooperative. Their 
frcelnnce work helps to ensure survival 
and goes a long way toward explaining 
why over half the writers interviewed 
felt Cologne was important as a place to 
live. 

T here arc well-known modern wom¬ 
en composers such as Nadia Bou¬ 
langer, Germaine Tailleferre, Grazyna 
Bacewicz and Tona Scherchen. 

Yet there are fewer than there should 
be, especially in Germany. Why? Var¬ 
ious reasons have been put forward: 

• Historic neglect is one theory. Wom¬ 
en have always composed music but 
their efforts have been dismissed. 

• Oppression takes this argument one 
step further, arguing that creative wom¬ 
en have constantly been discouraged by 
jealous men — fathers, brothers and 
husbands. 

This discouragement is seen over and 
above the biological and social burdens 
that beset women in virtually all walks 
of life. 

. Felix Mendelssohn strongly and ef¬ 
fectively, discouraged his sister Fanny 
when shi? tried her hand at composing 
music. Gustav Mahler similarly di'seou;- 
raged his wife Alma. 

• Women’s music, the third argument, 
works on the assumption that women 
composers adopt a women’s approach- 
tlity is alien to the accepted, male cpn-' 
ccpt of music. 

Evidence can be put forward in sup¬ 
port of all these claims, hut none is.cn-, 
tirc.ly convincing. ,■ ..... ,. 

, So the only .option is to, fight preju¬ 
dice, to make women composers in his 7 
tory better known and to ensure that 
present-dny women composers arc giv¬ 
en a better hearing. 

A four-day festival was held at Dils¬ 
berg, near Heidelberg, to popularise 
nnd publicise women in music." 

It was sponsored by the Society fcf 
Friends of’ChamberMusic, Heidelberg,' 
who hold annual concerts at Dilsberg, 
the Women and Music Working Party, 


Many are badly covered by social se^ 
ciinty: thirty per cent have no pension 
rights or life insurance cover for old age. 

This mainly applies to writers who 
have yet to make names for. themselves, 
but that means over half the total inter¬ 
viewed, a category. Gerhards and; An¬ 
heier classify as the periphery. .... 

Their social situation: is none: too 
promising either. Writers in this catego¬ 
ry are, Gerhards say, “neither informed 
about themselves nor friends with other, 
members of the periphery.” >. 

Their average net earnings total a 
mere DM2,025 a month. 

Over one writer in three polled earris 1 
nothing at all from writing, as against 
the DM3,500 a month netted by a hand¬ 
ful of established writers, over half of 
which comes from writing. 

The road to success is long and hard. 
The few established writers arc, for the 
most part, over 40. . 

Writers’ views on the literary scene, 
on their own work and on authordom in 
general is just as revealing ns their social 
position. 

One question asked was yardsticks 
writers felt, guided by'in their work. 
Writing to order' (commissioned work) 


no longer plays the major role it once 
did, whereas literary journals loom 
large. 

Work by fellow-writers is also rated 
important. On average writers read 24 
new books a .year — always assuming' 
they,are telling the truth. « 

In contrast they on average attend, only 
two readings a year by other writers. So 
oqe is bound to wonder whether they pref¬ 
er the splendid isolation ql an Ivory tower 
or. gr? simply, too lazy to g?t put, pnd about. 

They certainly.don't meet each other 
much. The Cologne branch of the Ger¬ 
man Writers’ Association is the largest 
in the city but only a third of its mem¬ 
bers regularly attend meetings. 

. Other striking points revealed by the 
survey are:' i 

• Over 41 per cent of Cologne writers 
arc not members of an established 
church, as against 16.9 per cent in 1984 
for the population as a whole. 

■ Cologne is a cathedral city with 
strong'Roman Catholic traditions, so 
Gerhards may be right in tentatively 
suggesting'that literature may be seen as 
a substitute for religion. 

• Literary agents are almost insignifi- : 
cant in Cologne if answers to two fur¬ 
ther questions are any guide. 

They were: “Who would you ask for 
advice if you went through a sticky 
patch in writing a book?” and “Whose 
criticism of your work counts most in 
your opinion?” 


Theories about why there are 
not more women composers 


set up in 1978, and Gedok, the Women 
Artists’ Association. 

The four-day festival of concerts, lec¬ 
tures-and debates is to be followed the 
year after next by an International Con¬ 
gress on Women in Music. • '• : ' 1 . 

Dilsberg is a fortress and the festival 
was intended as a stronghold — but not 
as a'ghetto. Men were allowed both to 
attend, to take part and to share in the 
organisation. / •' / 

But composer Robert Wittinger came 
under heavy fire when he argued that 
feminists tended to overstate their case 
on, discrimination; male composers had 
just as hard a tiqiq of it but didn’t coot; 
plain so bitterly. 

.The debate was scaled down to.a note 
of greater realism when young women 
composers at.the-festival told audiences 
more about thcpiselvcs. . ■ , - Y . , 

.They. included Violeta- Dinescu, 
whose opera Hunger und Durst, was 
premiered Inst November, Adriana 
Holszky, who teaches at Stuttgart col-n 
lege of music nnd .is running a compos¬ 
ers’ workshop in Darmstadt during thei 
summer holidays, and Susanne Brding; : . 

• All three have been commissioned , to 
write the mutfc for new opcrasi All are 
busyworking composefsand prize-win¬ 
ners. All are aware of discrimination but I 
cannot really'claim to have-Suffered 
from it themselves.' ;. ■ m ■.. 

The younger 1 gehefation 1 seemed 1 in* 
debate to be slowly losing sight of the' 
pi'ablem-as seen by their elders; airgu-' 
ably because times are changing." ' 


; Tn the United States there are 1^00.-- 
2,000 women among the roughly 


About one In three named ft. 
companion or best friend {11.8 at 
18.6 per cent respectively). Felfo 
• writers and publishers’ readers a; 
and 11.7 per cent) paled in con**: 
on. 

Writers were even les? interested a 
what the critics felt (nine percental 
how audiences reacted nt public re* 
ings (2.8 per cent). . . 

Gerhards attributes this outlook o 
the fairly unprofessional way in 
the literary scene is run. " ’ 

JJterary. circles, coffee houses and 
similar meeting places have alqo fa 
lined in importance, certainly in C* 
lo'gne, where the emphasis is definitdj 
on the private sector. 

The 149.Cologne writers were aifc 
105 questions. Computer evaluate 
their replies already fiIls- entire fileil 
and possible inferences and concfe- 
sions are to be published in book torn. 

They may then serve as a bedrocld 
information for arts bodies; for ic- ! 
stance. But sponsors are still beiq 
sought to finance publication. i 
-■ Emmanuel fnn Stein 

(Kolnfcr Siadi-A nzelger, Cologne, 23 JuJy 
7 ■ r. M ‘ ■ — - ... . . — 
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the payment of DM650m in oar¬ 
ing liabilities from the parent'compa* 
in London. 

It is not clear whether BP in.Loifc 
will agree. t ... J 

, La$t year, the parent company tod j 
over, the , SCS. Scientific Contici > 
GmbH, the biggest management cot-, 
suiting agency in the Federal Republic 
which up until then was a.subsid/aryri 
Deutsche BP. Rainer Hup/ 

(Die Zcil, Hamburg, 25 Julr/fcr 

music theory. Her essay on Chopii** 
far ahead of her time. 

Another woman composer who bss 
gone largely unnoticed is Barbara Slroi- 
zi, 1619-1664, from Venice. 

As a contemporary of-Buxtehude d* | 
was a volcano of spirited musicality, l 

times tending toward,caricature. 


THE CINEMA 


A little girl battles against 
the big, bad time-robbers 

:-'a\- 7 -.'„*'• '•?VTT 1 ":?,v-“'rr : Only two years ago producer Bern 

v' j-k- :> •*n j-£ Bichinger and director Wolfgang P< 


i ■ : &£•?••* V* 

M onto is the main character in a 
successful 1973 children's book 
by Michael Ende. 

Millions of children have their own 
idpa of what Momo looked like.. This 
wps director Johannes Schaafs main 
problem in making the film, Momo. 

Momo is one the most lovable per¬ 
sonalities of the century,.a little girl who 
gazes intently at the.world around her. 
Her searching gaze exposes feelings of 


10,000 registered composers of “sen- ' She gave the movement a tremendou' j 
ous" music. In Poland there arc about Impetus* heralding Vivaldi nnd Ba £ j 
200 women composers. ; ' She was, .in other words, more th^ i 


200 women composers. ; 

Ruth Schonthal, born in Hamburg in 
1925, told a tale typical of Jewish 
emigres of her age. She was a pupil of 
Paul Hindemith’s and. is now an active 
and respected . composer in the New 
World. ; . 

In the music she writes (and plays as 


mere musician of her day and age. 

In early centres of economic pr 03 ^ 
ity such as the.cities of Rennlssanrt^ 
ly there were equal rights for eft® 
women, wltiidss BarbaraStrqzsi.^^, 

nice and Francesca and SetturiP 

riiinFlorende. .■.'/« ..' 

So what becomes 


an accomplished pianist) she remains So what becomes .afiy&SteO'-GWj 
faithful to her lost home,and the idea of - ■ ers largely c . 

a better German culture,;' stances. Composing music is Mg” 

1 Her work lias a nostalgic ring of and a career .tha^eldotns earn ^a p 
Schumann and Mahler, although there It has 
can be no mistaking the. counterpoint aristocrdtPoonyls^P™^ 5 


: Is composing of this kind .typicaFfef^'-'stri^^’^i' ^ffeCt 'a : W9I^ a ^ s ^ 
^omen? This epithet must surely !■’ 

better deserved by the specifically-fe 1 - '-vy-lpletai' '.pinesOU^-- 
male viewpoint, and experience reflect- Holszky, who both studied- 
ed in Fragments froth a Woman’s Diary, charest oohs6iwhtofy/-wefelobW I _ 
which feature '‘naughty” children. ’ • ward to, ranting, ,iheir|^^ohe{^A 

1 Ruth Schonthal was a composer Marbtfagain. 
whose wprk whs.previously .unknown 1 'i-V'She-'had'b'eertirivlted *1, 
against the background of New-Music. ^ Was not until the la§t 4 njnyf?,. 7 g^j 
I What about, the.past? Musicologist 1 .orEhmsef^- ^ 
Eya. WeisswelleT came across Johanna 'aiLptyt.yUq/.'., 31 ! li- 
an 1848'BQtui .revolutionary. Husband si and b rot ners v P9 
i nd writer in the^BeUlri^yoii Arnim cir- seem to be the main obstacle » ^ 
< le, Whilqslill a Student in^onri. women, composers. In this 

Jrihariha ^nkdl w^s'.a :taient ama- , .officialdom, • •_ 

teur .uridias'; such may ^serve to have i.-, 5SS&M& 

been forgotten, bufriot fdr-her Wofk^ri 1 ' vv 


She is exceedingly wise, but not cheeky, 
boastful or seif-opinionaled. She is la- ( 
lented and has a gift that we no longer ( 
have; she has tinic to listen to people. . 

Making a film of Momo was different ( 
from making a film of .A.^tr'd Lindgren's 
Pippi Langstrumpf,. whose image is 
well-known as a pert, brash little girl 
with pigtails and freckles. 

Momo is a little girl with warmth in 
the intensity of .her eyes. Schaaf has 
found the ideal Momo in Radost Bpkel, 
a Frankfurt schoolgirl. 

One day Momo, aged 10. appears at 
the edge of a town where ordinary peo¬ 
ple work. She had hidden in a cave in 
the amphitheatre to escape being sent to 
an orphanage. 

She finds friends. Nin«» the lundlord. 
Nikota-<thM»ciQklaycr. UigJ the tourist 
guide and Peppo the road-sweeper. 

They nil take Momo under their wing 
and do up the cave to make it into a cosy 
place for her to live in. 

They all gain something from having 
Momo with them. She is so small she 
can giye them advice, act as mediator 
and friend. 

Life in the neighbourhood becomes 
richer, happier when Momo began to 
live there. 

Then suddenly there is an uneasy at¬ 
mosphere in the neighbourhood. The 
Grey Men from the time-saving bank 
bring in trouble. They make the cosy; 
warm, hearty world of the neighbour¬ 
hood cold and harsh. 

They visit the people individually and 
tell them that their readiness , to help, 
their goodness and brotherly love were 
a waste of time, that they should :use 
their lives to increase f tKeir wealth* to 
gain property and win influence.' 

■Although the good 1 .people at first 
laugh at the Grey Men and deride-thein 
fdvicc they are^gradw»ll»influp»cqd.by. 

it. They work harderi arid apply? tfte j 
selves little by little to these new aims. 
They save time, : : ' 

Only Momo finds out: it is all a great 
swindle. One of- the agents of the-time- 
saving bankas so maddened by Momo's 
resistance' and disregard for what ■ the 
Grey Men say,'that he reveals to her the 
details of the time-swindle.-• ■ • 

Then Momo, .alone and "isolated, 
aided by the children from the. suburbs, 
trios to stage a demonast ration against 
the power of the Grey Men. - 
But no-one listens to her- warning, 
nnd she dqes not know ,what:to db.. >■.: 

Then the tortoise ’Cassiopeia shows 
her the way to the home of the all-pow¬ 
erful Master ■ Horai • Here -she 'finds tHe 
^cy..with..which-she call ward off the 
’ dangers of the time-rdbbers. - 


Only two years ago producer Bernd 
Eichinger and director Wolfgang Pe¬ 
tersen made the film of Michael Ende's 
other successful novel, Never-Ending 
Story. 

This special-effects spectacular cost 
DM60m. Petersen made his film follow¬ 
ing the high-budget Hollywood pattern, 
but Schaaf, fundamentally a man of the 
theatre, followed Italian burlesque, 
Stehler's Piccold-Theatcr and the Corn- 
media dell'arte. 

In his best scenes he harks back with 
considerable sensitivity to Vittorio de Si¬ 
ca’s Miracle in Milan. At the end the whole 
of the amphitheatre turns like a a revolving 
stage, and in an ironic-comic manner stage 
thunder echoes in the cinema. 

The film is not only lucky in the dis¬ 
covery of Radost Bokel, who plays Mo¬ 
mo with charm, but in the brilliant Ital¬ 
ian comedians iu the cast, particularly 
the onetime Paolo Pasolini star Ninette 
Davoli.-Leopoldo Trieste as Peppo and 
Bruno Stnri as Gigi. 

John Huston plays Master Hora with 
authority and a tinge of the ironic. Mar¬ 
io Adorf as Nikola and Armin Miiller- 
Stahl as the lord of the Grey Men do not 
do so well. 

The great beauty of Schaaf-s produc¬ 
tion is that nothing is forced or lifeless. 
Angelo Branduardi has produced dis¬ 
creet background music, nnd Xavcr 
Schwarzenberger shows again that he is 
one of our best cameramen. 

tie avoids .lu/.’liug Oilmiis lilming 

the dim world of the Grey Men in grey- 
blue light. 

Just once or twice it would have been 
better if the sets were simpler and more 
economic, but in the end when Schaaf 
shows the stage as stage and the back¬ 
drops as back-drops he makes up for 
everything. 

Except for John Huston, all the ac¬ 
tors were present at the premiere in 
Dilsseldorf. Heiko R. Blum 

(Rhein ischc Post. Dilsselilorf, 18 July 1V86) 





Beware of the Grey Men... Radost Bokel as Momo. 


(Pholo: Ttihi s-Fhmku nsi > 


A couple both separated and 
fettered by two cultures 



W hen Turkish director Tevfik Ba- 
ser's film •«) Qmuiralmtier 
Deutschland opens ■ in West Germany 
audiences will come right up against 
how despairing litc is for a foreign 
worker in this country. 

He filmed it in West Germany. It was 
awarded the film critics' prize in 
Cannes. 

Dursun (played by Yaman Okay) 
brings his wife Turna (Ozay Fechi) front 
their small Turkish village to Hamburg. 
She had always beuged her mother m let 
hci j'uii her husband tn the new country. 
! Turna unpdeks Her suitcase and Dur¬ 
sun goes off to work. She pauses for a 
moment with a smile on her face that 
reflects everything, joy, love, the delight 
in reunion and the excitement at being 
abroad. 

By accident she tries the door-knob 
and finds it locked. The smile dies away. 

In the evening there is a quarrel be¬ 
tween the two. Dursun forbids her to 
have any contact with the outside world. 
He is npt being deliberately cruel. Al¬ 
though outwardly 



K j|[ the window of the house opposite. 

„ *r waves ami shows her dull, 

cmics prize m Tllnl „ | aue |,s once more. She foichci 

hy Yiimnn Okay) her doll. Tin's is eommunieu.lon wiih..ui 
(’Ozav Fechi 1 from »erds. 

ilhmc'io Hamburg. I'he-n a young woman appears frum 
>il her mother |o lei 'he deplhs ol the house opposite. When 
.....,-ouatrv ^ wc* whom the child is waving. 
r suitcase-hna Du"' Yhe'BmWIly pMfS-Hci' awaJ' llttimir 
c. She pauses for a window. 

e on her face that One evening Dursun promises to take 
ay. love, the delight her 10 the fair. Turna is overjoyed. 
:xcitement at being When the day comes she puts on her 
best clothes, the clothes she would wear 
ries the door-knob for a special occasion at home in her vil- 
“he smile dies away. lage. 

:re is a quarrel be- Her husband is horrified at her ap- 
sun forbids her to pearance. He cannot walk down a 
h the outside world. German street with her looking like 
liberately cruel. Al- that. 

though outwardly , Unable to explain this to her he 
he has adjusted to. makes an excuse for leaving the house 


life in Germany, he ant i returns late at night, 
holds the German Turna looks like a fairy princess, 
way of life in con- beautiful, but not like a Qerman woman 
tempt. It has re- j n an y wa y_ 

mained foreign to The lra g e dy of the fiitn is that a mar- 
him. He believes r i e d COU ple is separated and fettered by 
the way of life in lw0 cu jt ures . The young Turkish girl is 
this country is im- m despair, fleeing from loneliness and : 
moral and corrupt, 'hopelessness Into day-dreams. . 

He does not vtant" _ When she is pregnant Rursun is over- 

to lose his wife to it.' : oye d. He promises her everything if she 
Turna is obedient ,, bears him g .soh. Turria just suffers. She 
but she does not ^ plagued by hallucinations and anxie-; 
understand her ^ r 1 

hifsb^pd. ( ;H(fr., Eventually' 1 therd is : a catastrophe.i 

sjstanco is passive, .,. o ursun = dies itv an dpiieptic fit. His, 

She cuts off her ^ dead'-, body rites-acrois-the-dd*r-: 
beautiful, long hair J i 

aed evato all inti- ^ l!ie lost of h?f slron g(f.'she' 

ha? tinkhed to' ' n,oves thebpcly awny frpip llie dpqFafld 
has trles t0 explain what has happened to, 

ont window to a ^ neighbour, btit no:on e ; understand S| 

forge dIty*It °is a Speechless andi dazedi-i she.*: goesj 
dirty I Courtyard down the stairs,and buUafreedoin. 
where ; young boys: ;!: Whereto-?. Who Wilhlieiphe^How 
play football, op- long will, she wander through the; 
posite there is a streets? For days,iperhaps, and then? ; 
: sthaU.grocer’s 1 shoji * ■ The audieride is nbt provided with 

.. U frinxi nlnrriaU li tmAi/CTE 1 .■■ . ..* 


: and In front a^ros^ 

Daspalr ln e foreign country... tizay Fpcht as Turna In titute.. One day a 
40 QuadratmBter Deutschland :. > ( pholo;d P“) small., girl, appea 


beautiful, long hair 
and evades all inti¬ 
macies. When, sheii 1 
has finished her 
work she stares out 
of the window to a 
small view of a'' ■ 
large iily. It is a 
dirty j courtyard 
where ■ young boys : 

■ play football, op-* 
posite there Is a 
: sthall.grocer’s 1 shoji * ■ 


answers-. 


■Anetie Ascher I 

(Mannhalraor Morgen, 21 July L936)' 
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■ EDUCATION 

Bureaucrats, language problems, lack 
of cash, plague foreign students 


V isa difficulties nre one reason why 
fewer foreigners are applying to 
study at German universities, says a re¬ 
port by a university research unit. 

Visa regulations were tightened in 
1982 and there arc regional variations 
in liovv they arc applied. 

This seems to contradict Bonn Edu¬ 
cation Minister Do rot hoc Wilms when 
she suys university and vocational 
courses for foreigners make a major 
contribution toward international un¬ 
derstanding and the dissemination of 
German Innguage and literature. 

"They nrc exlrcmcly Important for 
the Federal Republic of Germany’s ex¬ 
ternal rein lions ns a whole." she said in 
reply to n parliamentary question. 

Hut the government notes “with 
alarm" that the number uf applications 
by foreigners for university places and 
preparatory language courses hns been 
on the decline for some time. 

Fewer and fewer students are coming 
from developing countries. 

Newly published findings of a survey 
by the HIS university research unit un¬ 
veil sonic uf the reasons. 

The findings arc based on interviews 
with experts and those affected, includ¬ 
ing a survey of foreign students. 

In recent years there have been about 
69,000 foreign students — a third wom¬ 
en — ut German universities according 
to Education Ministry statistics. 

Half the foreign students are from 



European countries, including 15,600 
from other European Community coun¬ 
tries. 

The largest group from non-member 
European countries. 8,780, are from 
Turkey. Many Turkish students do not 
count because they completed secon¬ 
dary education in the Federal Republic. 

More than 20,000 come from Asia — 
most from Iran, followed by Indonesia, 
South Korea and Japan. 

A further 7,360 students came from 
America, about half from the United 
Slates, and 4,120 from Africn. 

The first hurdle would-be foreign stu¬ 
dents must scale is the visa application. 

In 1982 stricter visa regulations were 
enforced, the rules having for years 
been relaxed for students. 

Students from all countries except 
other members of the European Com¬ 
munity and a select group of eight other 
states had to have a visa before arriving 
in Germany. 

Visas are only issued provided they 
have sufficient financial resources to 
fund their studies and have been given a 
place at either university or preparatory 


seem to have underestimated the diffi¬ 
culties this requirement has caused. 

In 1983 the Foreign Office eased the 
situation slightly by issuing study appli¬ 
cation visas to enable would-be students 
to visit Germany and arrange a course 
of study. Once they were enrolled they 
could then apply for a visa. 

But this category of visa is only valid 
for three months, which the survey 
shows is simply not long enough in 
which to visit the Federal Republic, tour 
universities and gain admission. 

Besides, different criteria are applied 
by different Lander in issuing study ap¬ 
plication visas, with the result that cer¬ 
tain Lander predominate. 

The full student visa is then valid for 
only one or two years and so has to be 
renewed more than once. 

Experts ate critical of extraneous cri¬ 
teria applied in deciding whether or not 
to issue or renew a student visa. 

Applications may, for instance, be re¬ 
fused because the authorities are keen 
to prevent proliferation of foreign na¬ 
tionals in a certain town or area. Uni¬ 
versities ought, the survey says, to be 
given wider powers. 

At all events the initial visa, issued for 
a period during which foreign students 
face particularly serious difficulties of 
all kinds, ought to be granted for two 
years, not one. 

Foreign students claim to have been 
told by local government officials that 
they are a burden.cm the German econ¬ 
omy. in individual instances the Aliens' 
Act is enforced more strictly than envi¬ 
saged. 

One aliens department is said to have 
insisted on students proving they had at 
least 14 square metres of accommoda¬ 
tion even though rooms in most student 
hostels were much smaller. 

Despite these difficulties the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry is keen to retain the cur¬ 
rent arrangements and does not see 
them as in any way to blame for the al¬ 
leged decline in numbers of students 
from developing countries. 

Statistics have yet to prove there has 
been a decline, it is argued, and even if 
there is it could well be due mainly to 
economic conditions in many develop¬ 
ing countries making it impossible for 
students to study abroad. 

The Bonn government has every in¬ 
tention of improving another factor that 
must, not be underrated: the information 
about the German educational system 
available in developing countries. 

The survey indicates that German 
embassies are often not in a position to 
supply more than strictly limited infor¬ 
mation in response to enquiries. 

The Federal 1 Republic is--at a disad¬ 
vantage here in comparison with former 
colonial powers. Would-be students 
from French-speaking countries prefer 
to study, in France; would-be- students 
from English-speaking countries would 
sooner study in Britain or the United 
Stales. 

All arc countries with education sys¬ 
tems in which Third Wqrld students feel 
more at home because they often c)ose,- 
ly resemble ’the system in use in their 
own countries. . •:» t -yj 

The German system af ; specialised 
colleges. is Virtually unknown abroad 
and its .diplomas-ere-often not recog¬ 
nised. Yct the academic advisory-courts 
cil feels college.coutses are.particularly 


college. 

The survey indicates that politicians 
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suitable for foreign students be»» 
they combine theory and practice. 

Students from developing coimtrv. 
have engineering, maths, science, iJ 
cal, agriculture, forestry and nutrjfei 
as their preferences. All except 
cine are taught at German colleges. 

So most foreign nationals at t^ 
colleges are young people who h», 
been to German secondary schoch. 
They are children of migrant workea 
who have gained university entraoa 
qualifications in the Federal Republic. 

In 1983 about one in three of 15,15 
foreign first-year students were educat¬ 
ed in Germany. New admission arrang- 
ments are being made for young 
in this category. 

At present they are at a disadvamu 
in relation to “bona fide” foreigma, 
whose grades are usually over-getksa 
in comparison with German ones. 

The survey also indicates that foreip 
students are roughly as successful a 
their German counterparts. At full id • 
versifies they take only 1.7 seraesur, 
longer to complete their courses, pk> 
previous language courses where ip- 
plicable. 

The first year is the toughest Fifij | 
per cent of course-switchers mid j 
courses in the first two semesfcw. They 
either had misconceived wfeas abw. ^ 
their chosen course of studs 
misinformed. 

The colleges where foreign siuder- 
are taught German and otherwise p 
pared for university study in Germ*, 
are uniformly felt by experts to have iK 
ficulty in reconciling their many task*. 

Teaching German is one, eliminate 
shortcomings in previous schooling at 
other, while they are also expected p 
prepare would-be students for fhe 
chosen course of study. 

Stricter differentiation between ad¬ 
jects or closer attention to indhte 
problems could well help to improve 
matters in many cases. 

Red tape, study and language prop- \ 
lems are accompanied for two out o i 
three foreign students by financial ditu- 
culties. 1 .. 

Unlike foreign students who nre 
grants (usually foreign students « 
went to school in Germany) or ha '‘ 
been awarded scholarships, they ns ve1 
work their way through college. 

The survey -recommends easing * 
ployment restrictions nnd a**® - 
more scholarships for foreign stu 
in this category. ‘ 

■In 1984 Federal governmentsew 

ships totalled DM83m and ■LoiiuP 
ernmeni scholarships DMiSnu , 

This year the Bundestag-haslw 

an emergency fund for foreign ** 
in difficulties such a* ma y f n f. 
there are political upheavals m 
tive countries.. ! 

Many Iranian students 
found themselves high - and diy^ . 
Islamic revolution, for instant- 
Political changes are usually 
son why students prefer not 1 
home. Reintegration ought, it 1 
promoted during their course os - [t 

The poll of foreign students" ’ 
must be recalled j a representative 
section — shows that students w . 
on well in Germany are the mo 5 *;, 
to return home. 1 ■ • ‘ • fntdj 8 

: They are likelier to do t * ian ^ 
students (of whom there p 

complain of isolation- and ra y _ 
make contact.- 1 _ ee ff 

• Those whd experience toleran 

dently feel they retain 1 1e&way . : j t er 
tain their culturalidentityi 010 
sierfortheinto return-home a ^ ;y 
plfetina theiri course of. study ' - 

,Thesiinieyshedsdight'on'anu*w, 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Danger of disturbing the atmospheric 
balance of Greenhouse Earth 


T he atmosphere that surrounds the 
Earth and makes life on It possible . 
is much more closely interlinked with 
the biosphere than has been supposed, 
says a German environmental research 
scientist. 

It is where the oxygen and carbon di¬ 
oxide cycle, so vita! for photosynthesis 
by plants and breathing by man and ani¬ 
mals, and the equally vitai water cycle 
take place. 

In addition to nitrogen, oxygen and 
argon, which between them make up 
99.9 per cent of the atmosphere, there 
are countless substances crucial despite 
being around only in infinitesimally 
small quantities. 

Trace substances in the atmosphere 
play a key role in essential nutrient cy¬ 
cles, cycles that largely take place in the 
atmosphere. 

Trace substances shield the surface of 
the planet from lethal short-wave solar 
radiation. Trace substances largely de¬ 
termine the climate. 

They regulate the Earth's balance of 
radiation, they account for the green¬ 
house effect that has made the Earth ha¬ 
bitable in the cold of the universe. 

They are also the basic substances 
that are converted by chemical pro¬ 
cesses in the atmosphere into toxic sub¬ 
stances that wreak havoc on the envi¬ 
ronment. 

Wolfgang Seiler, new head of the 



mm 


Fraunhofer Institute of Atmospheric 
Environmental Research in Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, says the atmosphere re¬ 
sembles a living creature in many ways. 

It constantly ingests a large number 
of chemical substances that take shape 
in the biosphere, converts them chemi¬ 
cally and physically, transports them 
over long distances and returns them to 
the biosphere. 

One of the atmosphere’s major func¬ 
tions is that of oxydising trace sub¬ 
stances emitted by the biosphere in a re¬ 
duced form and returning them to the 
soil dissolved in rainwater. 

The cycles of these various trace sub¬ 
stances run at different speeds. Individ¬ 
ual gases take different lengths of time 
to originate and break up in the atmos¬ 
phere. 

It can be a matter of only minutes or 
even seconds where trace substances 
that are particularly liable to react, radi¬ 
cal compounds, are concerned. 

Carbon monoxide in contrast lakes 
several months to undergo a total ex¬ 
change in the atmosphere. Methane 
takes 10 years to do so. Oxygen takes 
millions of years. 

The atmosphere also reacts like a liv- 
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all over the world 
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ing being in its reaction to changes in 
surroundings or initial conditions. As a 
result of its complex interaction with the 
biosphere natural and man-made upsets 
are offset to some extent. 

But if these disturbances exceed cer¬ 
tain levels the chemical make-up of the 
atmosphere undergoes such stark 
changes that sensitive eco-systems go¬ 
verned by trace substances in the at¬ 
mosphere are thrown off balance. 

Changes in flora and fauna then re¬ 
sult. Forest damage on a scale many 
would only have felt possible in indus¬ 
trial areas occurs in clean-air Alpine re¬ 
gions, for instance. 

“We cannot rule out the possibility.” 
Seiler says, "that we are pushing a bar¬ 
rage of environmental problems wc 
have failed to recognise ns such before 
us, a barrage that will preoccupy us 
more intensively in the near future." 

Using intensive measurement pro¬ 
grammes featuring balloons, aircraft, 
ships and land-based stations (on 
mountain peaks, for instance) the global 
distribution of many major trace sub¬ 
stances in the troposphere and the stra¬ 
tosphere- up to altitudes of 40-50km has 
been ascertained. 

Scientists have discovered at an alti¬ 
tude of about 30km (20 miles) a layer 
with a higher concentration of ozone, 
which almost totally absorhs the lethal 
ultra-violet radiation in sunlight, there¬ 
by making life in its present form on 
U-.inh possible. 

In this layer ozone (Oj) Is fOrrfiefl by 
the photolysis of oxygen and the recom¬ 
bination of atomic and molecular oxy¬ 
gen. which is again destroyed by photo¬ 
lysis. 

Stratospheric ozone thus undergoes a 
cycle governed exclusively by chemical 
and physical processes. It is completed 
fast at an altitude of 50km but takes 
place more slowly at lower altitudes due 
to the decline in intensity of solar radia¬ 
tion in the short-wave spectral range. 

At an altitude of 30km, where the 
ozone layer has its greatest density, the 
ozone molecules that are constantly 
formed take several months to complete 
their cycle. 

This ozone cycle in the stratosphere 
is increasingly upset by human activity, 
such as the release of spray can gas into 
the atmosphere. 

This longlived gas Is very slowly 
transported to higher altitudes, taking 
10 to 20 years before it reaches the 
ozone layer. 

Chlorine fluoride compounds disturb 
the p^pnft.cycje by means of photolysis 


Continued from page 12 

problems and recommends a number of 
improvements, but Frau Wilms's reply 
to the parliamentary question indicates 
that no specific measures are planned. 

Beefing up entry, restrictions for. 
would-be students hirdly seems q suit¬ 
able means of solving the problem. 1 

What use Is it for a student from Ni¬ 
geria to be welcome in principle and 
stfen by the Bonti'government as a pot¬ 
ential 1 “multiplier and innovator In the 
social and economic process’* when he 
Is not goihg 16 be issued with, a Visa by 
the aliens* department? 5 ; v '' ‘ 

Blr§llFIeis6futianri 

'■ - * - (Der.Tagesiplegcl, deriiri/27 July 1986) 


and by creating chlorine atoms. A1-. 
though this complex Interrelationship 
may not yet be entirely clear, estimates 
all indicate that the ozone count in the 
stratosphere and the protective effect of 
the ozone layer will slowly decline if 
several hundred thousand tons of spray- 
can-gas continue to be pumped into the 
atmosphere every year. 

A further man-made effect contri¬ 
butes toward the lower concentration of 
stratospheric ozone. N 2 0 is created by 
microorganisms in the soil and released 
into the atmosphere as a result of organ¬ 
ic substances decomposing. 

Once in the stratosphere It is convert¬ 
ed into nitric oxides, that interfere in the 
stratospheric ozone cycle. 

N 2 0 is a gas that occurs naturally but 
the rate at which it is emitted by the soil 
has increased substantially in recent 
years as nitrogen-based mineral fertilis¬ 
er has grown steadily more popular. 

It is also created when fossil fuels are 
burnt. 

A further problem is the growing 
quantity of methane (CH 4 ) in the atmos¬ 
phere. It is closely associated with world 
population growth and linked with food 
output, for instance-. 

In 1700 the tropospheric methane 
count was 0.7 parts per million. It now 
stands at 1.7 parts per million. 

At the moment the tropospheric me¬ 
thane count is increasing by roughly one 
per cent per annum. 

Information about the atmospheric 
methane count in bygone centuries can 
now be gained by analysing air bubbles 
trapped in Arctic and Antarctic ice. 

This increase in the tropospheric me¬ 
thane count has led, on. average for the 
entire troposphere, to a mean increase 
in temperature of 0.2" C- 
That may not seem much but the 
higher temperatures that may be expect¬ 
ed in futorewiil diftier'ivide/yinTeJarion - 
to geographical latitude. 

The temperature increase in higher 
latitudes in both the northern and 
southern hemispheres will be well 
above, those for the tropics well below 
average. 

Even a minor increase in the methane 
count (in comparison with carbon diox¬ 
ide) could lead to perceptible changes 
in climate — up to and including melting 
polar icecaps. 

Methane is mainly created by biologi¬ 
cal processes during decomposition of 
organic substances in anaerobic condi¬ 
tions and then released into the atmos¬ 
phere. 

Between 70 and 100 million tons of 
methane a year are produced in beef of¬ 
fal and released Into the atmosphere. 
Anaerobic sediment in the world's rice 
fields produces a further 70-170 million 
tons of methane a year. 

Combustion ; of biomass accounts for 
56-100 million tons of CH 4 , industry 
for a further 75 million tong at most.) i 
, It is small wonder that, the growth.rate 
of methane concentration over theipast 
300 years largely tallies ; with, thatiOf. 

population.growth. , ■.i 

Nitric Mide .(NO) shows what minor 
quantities can; affect the cheipistry, of 

the atmosphere. . . , .■ . . . 

Nitric oxide plays a key role in.the,, 
photqphfljpisiry .of, the troposphere af? 

feeling the .concentration,#nd, djgtribq-,- 
tion of ozone in ihe troposphere. . ; 

information so fipr available'indjpptes 
that ozone is likely to be cro.afpd.iq. the 
atmosphere by means of oxydafion of 
hydrocarbons .once- the qltric .oxide 
count Exceeds 10 parts p'er billion.' ? l t 
■ At lowCr cCmcetfations ‘ the ^ hrile 
chain of rfe’ncUoh bauseS A : reduction in 
th'bozdriicount ; 

Frarli Frlsdk '' 
(SaadeuVsehe Zeiiuttg, Munich, i4 July 1986) 
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Green light for blackout 
in red-light district 
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T he most lucrative red-light stretch 
in West Germany is 200 metres of 
sidc-rond off ti main highway north of 
Munich. 

Here 250 prostitutes work four shifts 
round the clock from caravans. 

|The rpad is in a non-residential area 
with a troop lmining ground on one side 
and the society for radiation research and 
environmental protection on the other., 

But the Indies arc worried. Since 
Olympics year .1972 the streetwalkers 
have had troubles. They, were then 
herded together, and only tolerated hy 
officialdom in nine Munich locations.., 
Now a Munich legal official, Peter 
Gauweiler, 37, wants to. get rid of,the 
caravan brothels. 

Gauweiler, u.CSU local government 
official, has called in the police. 

Hm for the first time Munich prosti¬ 
tutes arc pulling up an tough fight for 
what they see as their rights. They have 
organised themselves. 

Led hy Monika, aged 3U and a prosti¬ 
tute for the past I 2 years, and Christa, 
57, a senior nursing sister in the Mid¬ 
night. Mission, organised by the Evan¬ 
gelical Church, the girls have gone on 
t|ie offensive. 

Monika has turned her sights on 
“clc.'imng-living" Peter Gauweiler. 

She said: “I’ve been frantically trying 
to get in touch with him. He doesn't 
need to have anything to do with me as a 
person, but i do represent 160 women." 

Christa confirmed this: “The women 
have the right to defend themselves. 
Their view, that is quite valid, deserves 
a hearing.” . ■. 

Christa takes care of the women 

K onrad Kujau, the Hitler Diaries for¬ 
ger, is out of jail on parole. And he 
is.back in his old haunts in Stuttgart.. 

His gallery is, ironically, .just a few. 
steps away from a police station and in 
the shadow of a church. 

Kujau has been out for a year after 
serving 11 months of a 4 l / 2 -year term in 
August last year for his pari (the actual 
forging) in the Diaries affair which cost 
Stern magazine a lot of both money (9- 
million marks) and credibility (it shot 
holes through its circulation), : i 
His forgeries can be seen by appoint¬ 
ment — paintings in the style of famous 
artists and many examples of forged 
htmdwriilhg including Goethe, Marx, 
Napoleon and, of course;Hitler. ' ■ « • 
Kujau was rcleusc'd pn pirdle from a 
Hamburg prison on 8 July, last year. 
Since then he has heen ripnrkctlnghls 
own fame; There havcbccii almost 100 
TV films'made about him and he hdk 
given all untold number Of interviews. 1 
When lie says lhaT This yenr ( have 
made many TV films " he says it with a 
touch of boredom tis if he were bn expe¬ 
rienced show-business star. 

He is, ready to welcome all journalists. 
N.o-qne goes nwtty .disappointed. A true 
Swabian Kujau is a.born raconteur, jov¬ 
ial, effervescent, humorous and with 
natural wit. . ( 

He is alert, .cheeky and stroightfor- 


olong with a young social worker named 
Anita from the . railway station’s Mid¬ 
night Mission, nicknamed “Mimi.”. 

They frequently visit the women in 
the caravans and elsewhere. They do 
not try to convert them, but they do of¬ 
fer help if a girl wants to get out of (he 
prostitution business. 

They don't speak of morality, but 
help in dealing with (he authorities and 
visir petty offenders when they land up 
in prison. 

They say they only want to do good 
when asked about their involvement 
with these women. 

Recently there was a murder. On L1 
July -Kornclia was found in the under¬ 
growth strnngjcd. A -client, until now 
unidentified! picked her up in a car. She 
did not have her own enravan.. 

An,obituary was placed in the local 
newspaper. “It could have happened to 
us. Wc are. not ashamed to turn to you, 
as a result of this cruel and meaningless 
murder, and point out our need for a 
dignified place where we can work., . 

it wns signed by Monika and her col¬ 
leagues.' ■ • 

Gauweiler argues that he is concerned 
for the safety of the women mid their 
clients. This is increasingly endangered in 
the area where the caravans are. ■ 

•The police have recorded 159 criminal 
acts in the area over the past three years, 
arson, acid attacks and bodily.harm. 

. The girls, however, feel.safer in their, 
caravans than walking the streetsi the 
official uhemuiivc, Mufiiku said. 

She boasts of the satisfactory living 
facilities she and her colleagues have in 
their caravans, until now tolerated by 
the Munich authorities. , 

In a .hearing in which the authorities 
requested the girls to "disappear” or 
each,of them would be fined DM2,000, 
the girls pointed out that most of them 
had perfectly satisfactory hygenic foci- 


Hitler Diaries 
forger Kujau 
out on parole 
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■ THE LAW 

Report slams 12-hour police 
hemming-in ploy at rally 

•.»*.Jt.• -V sembly because his party, the Social 

■;' \:/$:;• Democrats.have.an absolute majority. :• 

...• '*■ But SPD support for him.is far from 

solid. Some public form of solidarity .U 
^ ' being maintained because there is ar 

, ■ election in Hamburg in November. 

A police operation m Hamburg The re , said ( h at the police’s mis 

which about 400 demonstrators recoenise that most o 


Prostitute (tight) talks with twp advisers 

1 Photo: Thornas Sunlit*,;. 


lilies in their caravans including shower, 
toilet and waste-disposal units. 

Monika wrote to Peter Gauweiler: “We 
are street-walkers. We want to remain 
street-walkers and we shall." Seventy-two 
of her colleagues signed the letter. 

Although they are convinced that no 
other form of street prostitution is con¬ 
trolled so much as the caravans they 
have asked the authorities to apply 
more safety precautions such as better 
lighting, prohibiting young people from 
the area and pimps and other prosti¬ 
tutes who have no right to be there. 

The girls have founded a society to 
promote their interests. They have been 
able to link up with women in a Greens 
group, “although at firs) i thought that it 
was a feminist association," said one of 

the prostitutes.. 

They have also made contact with a 
political party colleague of Peter Gau¬ 
weiler, Councillor Bletschacher. ‘ 

They hope that he ,will help in their 
battle with officialdom, so that at least 
officials “have a better understanding 
and greater sympathy for our position." 

Karl Stemkiewitz 

(Kolncr Stadt-Anzdger, Cologne, 29 July 1986) 

tenced by the ; Hamburg court to fpur 
and a half years imprisonment for fraud. 

• Although it Was fairly hopeless his 
lawyers did appeal but the appeal was 
rejected and so he had to spend eleven 
months behind bars. The 26 months in 
remand prison were taken into account 
in the sentence. 

Speaking of his time in prison he said 
that beneath his self-possession there 
was a lot of anger, and bitterness, 

He blusters: “Ypu lot outside don’t 


Women make 
priest’s 
life a misery 

T hree women made a Munich a 
dte’s life a misery, a Munich ce? 
heard. They gave him - a rough time*- 
holy water and love letters. 

Day after day they tyrannised the 45- 
year-old priest, until last January, ab 
wits’ end, he rang the police and weni! 
a temporal court. 

The pious trio, who wanted the prtf 
to say prayers to exorcise them fromiir 
devil and pursued him with aw*~ 
glances, were charged with distant 
the peace and hauled before a Mum 
court. 

The priest told the court how he W ^ 
been tormented, saying: “It * s ) BH : 
terrible." . 1 

One of the women, named as Chri? 
tine, 42, squirted holy water over c 
when he was conducting prayers or 
the Marienplatz, one of Munich s n»- 
squares. She also loudly shouted ouit 
orcism prayers. • 

With a rosary In her hand and wil 
extremely pious mien Christine, a « 
dial educationalist by profession,ssi 
court: “Christ was also taken to conn . 
the priests.” ' ' ' dd j 

Another of the women; a 
war widow, who had threatene . 
her beloved priest and; hi* P [t ! 
er, had taken to drink out o g ■ 

the curate, so that she could not re^ 


• i's m ■ .»!«■!*- qqHfwriCgj 

Your* faithfully,,Ado|f„Hitler,, i Ku- 

JUU. ... i.i” .<• v i; (photo: dps) 

ward. He says .yvith some prjde;. “1 am, 
one of the most severely pui)i$hedfqr- 
gers in the world,” , 

• That’s probably , right. He was sen- 


know what it’s like. You are isolated. . ng : .. .• «,h»r oii5^ i 

You are buried alive. You are delighted ..She could only rememoe ^ 

When you have a spider in the cell for She J 

company." , kiirmyself than hurt a hair oj» ^ . 

It is not surprising that he cut such a priest replied instant y- * 

dash in the Stern court case and attract- - can * ove me » but'leave me Py^poU 
ed so much attention to himself ! ' '' The ;thirdj ‘the widow s J ^ 

• He was confident of his popularity daughtef, dressed very sobeJ" 
and said: “Nitiety-eight per cent of the ■ ito find her. salvation in alcohou ' ^ , 
population was on my side." ’ : . . • The judge used all his P° werS - J, H t 

He regards himself to be the,victim tfasiqn pn.the three and the : P r ^ 
not the accused in the scandal. He said: brought the proceedings to a c ^ 
"Stern only used me. They i}$d mdre ad- .. the priest’s blessing when he » ^ 
vertisers then ever after the scandal. ' ffom' t^e three women l he | r P,. prS) tf 
And who did I deceive? 1 cannot help it"they Vodld leave him and n r, 

|f one of the best investigators in that meetings ni peace. nroc^ 

miserable magazine was a bit loose in But no soon were the court P ..^ 
the head” ings over than the priest bqfst 

: He was referring to Gerd Heidemann, .-the courtroom. . ... •. j. ^ 

the onetime Stern star Reporter, whq • f .Christine...hafl squirted nqy- ; 
first encouraged him to Write the Hitler ' “oVrfr him a'S sobh as he got out u ^ \ 
Plaries, offqringj.hijn..PM1.8nV / - .c, u wi^ 

•; .. _ Continued on page 16 (Hamburger AbeqdWaUi ff.. ■: 


i\whieh about 400 demonstrators 
were tightly hemmed in a circle by j 
baton-wielding officers for 12 hours is 
vividly described in a heavily critical re- 
port by a committee of the Hamburg ^ 

Land assembly. c 

The report says that most of the dem- 
onstrators were not violent; that at 
times the cordon was so tight that they 1 
could not sit down; that they were den-. ( 
led use of the lavatories for hours, al- ( 
though they were only 30 yards away; } 
and that they had to urinate on the 
ground accompanied by cynical and 
laughing police commentaries. , 

Eventually the demonstrators were 
removed one by one from the cordon 
and taken to 20 different police stations 
where the degradation continued. 
Women were forced to undress in order 
to be searched, 

Sometimes four were kept in cells 
mennt for one and told when asking to 
go to the lavatory: “Shit and piss in the 
cell. You cail lick it up later." 

It wns 16 hours before the last of the 
demonstrators was released. For many 
of them it was a nightmare more like 
what happens in some banana republic 
rather than a western democracy. 

Seldom .can the limitations oi a eou- 
Miiuiional state in the face of such po¬ 
lice excesses have been made so clear to 
such a wide audience. 

The affair arose out of a demonstra¬ 
tion in the Heiligengeistfeld in the St 
Pauli area of Hamburg, a large open 
area used several times a year for 
amusement fairs. 

It was the Sunday oF a weekend of 
huge demonstrations at the beginning of 
June against nuclear power plants at 
Brokdorf, near Hamburg, and Wackers- 
dorf, in Bavaria. 

The previous day, strong police units 
had prevented a party of demonstrators 
from Hamburg getting to Brokdorf. So 
the next day, the Sunday, the demon¬ 
strators turned out spontaneously in.a. 
sort of substitute 1 rally to vent their 
frustrations. Demonstrations are not. 
illegal. 

In the words of the- report: “On 8 
June, 1986, between 800 ahd 1,000 
people met at the Heiligengeistfeld full 
of frustration, disappointment and ang- 

Brokdorf.” ' • ' • 

The demonstrators had barely gath¬ 
ered when, without warning, a large for¬ 
ce of police with visors pulled down and 
armed with batons and riot shields 
, emerged from semi-hiding and des¬ 
cended on ail sides to .encircle them. 
They were given np chance to disperse. . 

Senior police officers refused ■ to at- 1 
lend any hearing connected with the 
committee inquiry on tlie grounds that 
several connected cases had still to be 
heard and that the matter was, there; 
tore, subjudice, 

Interior Senator Rolf Lange, the poli¬ 
tical head of the Land police force, gave 
a self-righteous interview to the weekly 
newspaper. Die Zeit. He survived a:vote 
of no-confidenfce in the Hamburg'^s- 
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sembly because his party, the Social: 
Democrats.have an absolute majority. 

•• But SPD support for him.is far from 
solid. Some public form of solidarity .Is ; . 
being maintained because there is an 
election in Hamburg in November. 

The report said that the police’s mis¬ 
take was not to recognise that most of 
the demonstrators were peaceful. Their 
action was in effect to take [lie encircled 
demonstrators as sort of hostages 
against violent demonstrators. The cor¬ 
doned demonstrators were members of 
church groups, trade unionists and peo¬ 
ple with Social Democrat sympathies. 

The cordon round them had barely 
closed when the police were attacked 
with stones — from outside'the cordon, 
behind them. Barricades were burned, 
police cars destroyed and, as the vjol- 
ence spread from the immediate area, 
traffic lights and shop windows were 
smashed. 

The report says the police made a 
tactical mistake. The act “was out of all 
proportion" to events and illegal. 

“The sequence of events on 8 June 
only served to help the perpetrators of 
violence, promote a false solidarity with 
them and awake in many anger and 
doubt about the democratic constitu¬ 
tional state. Thai cannot be the aim ot 

any police operation." 

Senator Lange was asked if the police 
were “a bit short on awareness of their 
leeal obligati* ins." 

Nu.*' ht- said. “f»ui Hamburg polite 
are strongly democratic and behave" Iii 
accordance with the law. They are 
trained for three years and the training 
process continues (throughout their 
careers).” 

There were no gaps in their democ¬ 
ratic awareness. They were under “con¬ 
stant political leadership and control." 

On the last point at least, the CDU 
Opposition in Hamburg disagrees. 
Hartmut Perschau, who is standing 
against Hamburg Mayor Klaus von 
Dohnanyi in the November election, 
said Lange and senior police officers 
t had not done any leading. But action is 
i being taken against no one. 

> The Hamburg police have clearly 
made themselves so independent of. 
i their political masters that they were 
r . able to refuse to take part in the com- 
t. mittee hearings. 

. .. The result, said Lange, was that they 
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Police encircling demonstrators in Hamburg .. 
responsibility. 

were able to snub both the Hamburg as- the hearing. The occasional dcmonsira- 
sembly anti the public. Yet, at the same tor was beaten. 1 

lime, lower ranking policemen were A welfare organisation was prevented 
having to give the explanations. from bringing in blankets at night. It was 

Eventually, Lange and von Dohnanyi only after strong representations that 
apologised to the innocent demonstra- anything at all was brought in. 
tors. It was a vote of confidence for the Shortly before midnight, a convoy of 
police. taxis sounding their horns in solidarity 

The police said later they encircled drove past. Police hurried between the 
the demonstrators to hold them “in cus- carSi breaking their windows and dent- 
tody”. The report said it was “withdra- i n g their bodywork, 
wal of freedom.” The police had justifi- [n lhc evidence it even emerged that 
ed their action by saying the partici- somc policemen carried on with tears in 
pants were “overwhelmingly” from the jheir eyes. They were under tremendous 
ranks of violent groups known as the pressure from their superiors. 

Aulonomcn. The report said two thirds After the encirclement ended, somc 
of the participants were peaceful. of lhe d cmon sirators were taken to a 

The legal grounds fur action remain pp(icc &ymnas i um where they were 
unclear. Laws governing police and ^deao^il.doV5UUii-a-squaEeJ:ormed-by- — 
right of assembly w-ereput foRVRfd^Bur ' woot j en bench seats. They were not al- 


questlonB about political 

(Photo: Argus) 


Continued from page 1.4 

selling them off to a third party in 

had known that he “would offer them to 
the world with loadsi of publicity I. 
would never have written them." You 
caiibeUeve'ihat or hot as you like! . 

The-question Still to be answered Is: 
what ■ happened to the rest .of .lhc 
DM9m that the Hamburg magazine 
paid out for'the 62 pages of Kujau’s 
: ' handiwork.' , '! ■ 'V ' • 

Kuja'u maintains that ; Hqidemanri 
has it in Hamburg; .Heidemann says 
Kujau has it In Stuttgart. 

kujau did. in fact, receive DjyU.5rri. 

• What did he do with it? ■ 

“I put it into real estate, just like any, 
true. Swabiart would," he,said..But this: 
■lucky devil claims n^othirig,is lefL He. 
;.*.'had ;tQ pay DMl|,698 ; ,00ftJn; lawyers’ 


right of assembly Were'put foFward^Bur 

it is clear that participants were not giv- | 0W ed to sit on the seats because that 
cn a chance to disperse. would “threaten public law and order". 

The affair began at 12.21 on the Sun- Thg rg t d escr jbed eye-witness de¬ 
day afternoon and lasted until 13 mi- scri p tions as vivid and depressing. Vivid 
nutes before one the next morning. It ^ depress j n g was a i so t h e widely pu- 

emerged in the inquiry that the Interior blished photograph showing a girl about 

authority was told at about 1pm an s Q|d wJth her hands raised 

Mayor von Dohnanyi about 2.-30. st # , jce vehic i e . She is sur- 

Apart from that, information from r J unded b policemen and is being 
the police about political obligations searched by one . 

have been determined by a court no In- ^ assembly P grew The CDU said lhe 
ter than 3pm. P „ h police action hod gone too far. So did 

But 1 pp f. Ih l Actions of the conservative press which 

trapped^ 400. were allowed tojw: the thjnk w ^, d su orl 

nearby lavatories, but,only after pain- b 

staking body searches. They got nothing ■ - 

to eat and drink and had to watch as po- Th e Senate (ro u ^ l y» the Ca pn ) 
lice filled paper cups with mineral water had to say something. It ga e a o 

and poured it out again, witnesses told wounded explanation in which H con- 
ana poursfu hw s i . -demned the length of the operation but 

' ' 1 "' 111 ■. at.the same time carefully defended the 

fees and almost as much to the tax of- police. 

fice. Two Senators, Jan Ehlers (Spcial Afy 

. The real estate was sold and his fa- fairs) amLJorg Kuhbier (Energy) wrote 
^fH^usMWtiori of mintary memorabU- jotters distancing! ^ themselves ‘from 
! is. has been;auctioned^ scattered (to the ,•, Lange but were immediately hpuled 
four winds. over,the coals by voii Dohnanyi. ' 


He has had to try and sell himself. There is lots of dissent withMthe 
He has had film offers from America. SpD p ^ rly j n tbe assembly. Its leader 
He could play himself, Kujau as a kind (bere. Henning Voscherau, put somo bf 
ofKojak! ihe most probing qilestiori^ at the henr- 

The."world’s most famous forger’ 1 j rt g ; j-,, v 

! enjoys being in the public eye, and per-: ^ par ty mimbetS Hpve, parried 

haps in the year 2000 people wlll still. - ogalnst allowing : 1 he actions of violent 
remember ; him. But what gooq ls ; that , pea p| e dcniohstratiqnS to become «« 
to him today? ■. •:» : l , - occasion to crifhldalise pcqciful dempn- 

; Do you hayc to believe him when ho, S ^ a(0rs potential criminals.: This 
dryly says: Tm having a tough time,To wou ] d 011 [y undermine the bqsic right to 
put If candidly." : ; '■ demonstrate. : ' . i , 

Or are. there a few. 5 /er/i m]Hjons; , a total of-781 people were arrested 
stashed away in a secret bank account the opera tibn, including the 400 in 
somewhere? Shall we ever flbdou^ • ^cordon.; 

(Siaitgarior Hiicbilchieo, 21 iuly 1986) : (SflddoutBcboZ^ltung, Munich, 231uly 1986) 








